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Some six rears aco E. Fougera 
& Co., Inc., New York, secured 
distributor rights for Vapex 
in America. In England Vapex had done a great job. It dis- 
embarked here as unknown as the newest emigrant from remotest 
Norway. Today Vapex is an amazing business success—a brilliant 
testimonial to modern merchandising and advertising methods. 

Beginning with five slender figures the Vapex advertising 
appropriation has grown to six stout ones, and the advertising cost 
assessed against each bottle sold is less with the larger appro- 
priation than with the smaller one. 

The sweep of Vapex strikingly proves that a worthy product 
vigorously introduced to the trade and intelligently presented to 
the public has nothing to fear from imitators and private brands 
~- even though these are wholesaled and retailed at prices from a 


half to two-thirds less. 


N. W. AYER & SON,inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE . PHILADELPHIA 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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The Association of National Advertisers, seeking economy, 
resolved, at their annual meeting :— 


“We, * * * are determined in the future to 
examine more closely into the quality and actual 
purchasing power, rather than seek for quantity 
circulation — * * *”, 


How does this measure up for quality ;— Economy ? 


A Guide used almost exciusively for purchasing by 
industrial and mercantile organizations whose com- 
bined purchasing power exceeds that of 100,000 
concerns of $100,000 each. 


Each subscriber pays at least $10.00 for it. 


Costs the advertiser about | /8th the average yearly 
cost for 15,000 industrial circulation, but as much 
alive and used every day in the year as if issued weekly. 








No wonder that 2730 advertisers carry 9900 advertisements; 50% more advertisers 
than the most patronized trade paper—70% more than any other Purchasing Guide 
most of them use “Keys” and know what ‘aur get. 






PAID CIRCULATION 
THE only one in its field 















A. B. C. AUTHENTICATED 
The Only Member in Its Field 


=@ Send for A.B.C. audit for full details 











Combines a complete Purchasing Directory with the Collective Cata 
logue Idea—all names of Sources of Supply, and 9900 descriptive acver- 
tisements ;—they reach the right man at the right time. 


Consulted continuously throughout the year by executives, purchasing 
and other department managers, superintendents, and other “Key” met 
who investigate, specify and order for all lines, Everywhere. 

Its More than 1000 in “over $10,000,000” class 
More than 3000 in “over $1,000,000” class 
Upper class More than 8000: “over $100,000” 
clientele Average of all “over $100,000” each 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Upon What Shall We Base Our 
1931 Sales Quota? 


lime Now for a New Pattern, Based Upon Market Analysis, 
Sales Executives Think 


By G. A. Nichols 


New York, 


Leading 


B° common agreement among therefore, on 
harassed sales executives who 

now are laying their plans for the 
coming year, 1930 should not be 
used as a basis for making up 1931 
sales quotas. There have been so 


Thumbs down, 
1930 as a criterion. 

And if 1930 is out of the pic- 
ture for comparative purposes, 
why not put all other years out 
also? If there is difficulty in find- 
many disturbing elements during ing the right kind of bases, and 
the last twelve months, so many there is, why insist on having 
abnormal difficulties to meet, that any. 
if 1931 is any better at all it should In other words—and remember- 


be a whole lot better. If it is ing the unspoken thought in the 
worse, it will probably be a whole minds of the thoroughly progres- 
lot worse. sive sales managers of today that 

Anyway, if a manufacturer in- arbitrarily set quotas are at best 


worth little or nothing in any year 
—why not try to figure out the 
salesmen’s work for next year on 
a common sense basis having to do 


sists upon being guided by prece- 
dent and custom to the extent of 
setting any sales quotas at all for 
1931, he is going to have to enter 


o realm of pure guesswork. 
uppose they are based on 1930 

sales by executives who feel that 

the depression will continue in their 


with the number of organizations 
making the product, their general 
previous experience, how far the 
point of saturation may have gone 





and what the real possibilities are 
for the goods in view of the almost 
universally low inventories? 
Should any sales’ executive 
choose to regard the foregoing 
suggestions as being dilettante or 
academic, let me say they are not 
original with me. They represent 
the composite view of some of the 


lines next year, and then business 
should take an upturn. Of what 
use would such quotas be? 

Suppose, on the other hand, an 
optimistic executive sets his mark 
rather high based on 1930 sales, 
and the slump continues or grows 
worse. How much good would 
such quotas do his business? 





“A forecast that the present downswing in production has run its full 
course is, as yet, unwarranted. With both steel and automobile outputs 
sharply reduced, our index probably will decline to still lower levels 
during December, despite correction for seasonal variation. Neverthe- 
less, there is strengthening basis for the belief that a reversal in trend 
is relatively close at hand. We see no reason to modify our previously 
expressed opinion that by March unmistakable evidence of revival 
should be at hand.”— Standard Statistics Co., Inc., Dec. 15, 1930. 
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country’s foremost sales directors. 
It seems to these men that the 
present business depression with its 
numerous problems, is the psycho- 
logical moment for applying the 
rule of reason to sales patterns 
for next year and every other 
year. 

The whole proposition (and it 
does not appear nearly so radical 
after you have thought it over a 
bit) simply simmers down to this: 
It makes no great amount of dif- 
ference how many dollars’ worth 
of merchandise a manufacturer 
sold last year or the year before. 
The sales effort for next year 
should be based rather upon a 
knowledge of present and prospec- 
tive marketing conditions and the 
probable demand for the goods. 
When this knowledge is had, the 
sales department is much more 
likely to rise to the limit of its 
opportunities than it is when some- 
body sits at a desk, makes some 
mathematical computations and 
dogmatically decrees that future 
performances should exceed past 
performances by a certain per- 
centage. 

“In making up my sales quotas 
for 1931,” says an executive of a 
large radio manufacturing organi- 
zation, “I shall ignore all previous 
experience except my _ general 
knowledge of the field—particu- 
larly with an eye to how much 
production has gone before. 

“Let us say I am appointing a 
new jobber to cover the State of 
Illinois. It is not so difficult for 
me to get a general idea of how 
many radio sets have been sold in 
Illinois and of course I know how 
many our company has sold. My 
next step is to find the number of 
wired homes and shade this off on 
the basis of income tax returns 
and any other ‘wealth’ informa- 
tion such as employment condi- 
tions. By balancing against these 
wired homes the number of radio 
sets sold, and figuring obsolescence 
and things of that nature, it should 
not be difficult to have a heart 
to heart talk with the distributor 
and fix a quota for him to work 


on. 
“After I had thus set the quota 
on a strict business basis, I would 
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discount it by 20 per cent and let 
it go at that. 

“If I were a soap manufacturer 
I might have a somewhat different 
problem, but the fundamentals 
would be substantially the san 
How many families are there? 
Are there any that prefer to stay 
dirty? If so, we might expect 
educate a few of them through 
advertising, but not all, and 
the few to our prospects. T 
we could balance this against ho 
much soap we had sold in previor 
years, but not against 1930 because 
we all know that people cut doy 
on everything, even tooth picks, 
in 1930.” 

This radio manufacturer sug- 
gests that if a sales executive can- 
not be happy unless he has some 
comparative base at which to 
shoot, he might take his sales for 
the last ten years—assuming that 
he has been in business that long 
—and obtain a fairly accurate fig 
ure by dividing the results by ten 

To this figure might be added 10 
per cent because of the natural 
increase that ought to come to a 
successful company that is adver- 
— consistently and not standing 
still. 


Not Much Use for Sales Quotas 


Somewhat similar is the idea 
advanced by O. P. Perkins, vice- 
president and merchandising man- 
ager of the G. I. Sellers & Sons 
Company, kitchen cabinet manu- 
facturers, Elwood, Ind. Mr. Per- 
kins, in common with several sales 
executives who talked with me 
“not for publication,” does not 
have a great deal of use for sales 
quotas, no matter how carefully 
and intelligently they may be fixed 

“We seem to get them too high 
in some territories,” he says, “and 
not high enough in others. May- 
be we don’t know how to do it. 
When quotas are too high the men 
on the territory are discouraged; 
and when they are not high enough 
the men are influenced, perhaps 
subconsciously, not to work as 
hard as they: should and could.” 

The pattern Sellers is preparing 
for 1931, therefore, is what it calls 
“a history of the territory.” This 
is nothing more or less than sets 
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of figures showing the purchases 
made by individual retailers for 
several years back. Here is an 
example: 


INK Dec. 18, ; 
quotas for 1931. He _ takes 
radical stand that past perforn 
ances are absolutely no crite: 
for the future. New and wu 





City—40,000 
Account No, 1 


eS 
1924 1925 
Cabinets .... 106 103 
Tables .. 49 41 


1926 


Co 
1927 1928 1929 
118 145 130 
81 75 65 





Something of this kind is obvi- 
ously better than telling a sales- 
man he must make a certain per- 
centage of increase in sales over 
those of some previous time. In- 
stead of having the past records 
of territories and towns as a whole 
to work against, he has a vivid pic- 
ture of each individual account. 

“We believe and we are encour- 
aged to believe that our salesmen 
are of the same opinion,” says 
Mr. Perkins, “that what has been 
done in the past can be done in the 
future. They will be encouraged 
to try to sell as much in each ac- 
count as was previously sold, say 
an average amount; and if they 
do that will give us a fine volume 
of business. 

“By consulting our route sheets 
we know in what towns a sales- 
man will be on certain days. Thus 
the information reaches him in 
plenty of time before he calls upon 
the trade in any city or town. 

“When and if a dealer feels 
that the saturation point has been 
reached, we ask our men to pick 
out ten to twenty-five homes in 
four or five different sections of 
the city and make a house-to-house 
canvass to find out the exact truth 
as to market conditions. Almost 
invariably they come back with a 
fifty-fifty report, showing there are 
plenty of prospects upon whom 
the dealer can work if he only 
will. This idea, of course, will be 
used in our 1931 activities and it 
will doubtless have a prominent 
part in helping produce the largely 
increased sales volume which we 
expect to get during 1931.” 

The Sellers idea as to the inhe- 
rent weaknesses of arbitrarily con- 
ceived sales quotas is concurred in 
by the Oshkosh Overall Company. 
C. E. Wittmack, vice-president of 
the latter organization, says his 
company is going to have no sales 


pected conditions are likely to arise, 
as they did in the Oshkosh busi 
ness this year, and make all prog 
nostications not worth the paper 
upon which they are written. 

“If we had attempted a year 
ago,” he says, “to set up 
quotas for our 1930 business they 
would have been proved utterl) 
valueless in the light of the wa 
things have worked out. 

“At the beginning of this year, 
for instance, our sales possibilities 
in Iowa and Illinois, excluding 
Chicago, were the same almost 1 
a dollar. It seemed to us that we 
might expect to get as much busi 
ness from each of these States 
1930 as we got in 1929. But Iowa 
has run ahead and _ IIlinois has 
fallen behind. , We could not pos 
sibly anticipate that business in the 
big cities would be as bad as it is 
or that the country districts would 
yield as well as they have for 1931 

“Speaking about forecasting for 
a year, it is sometimes difficult t 
forecast even for a month. Dur- 
ing the latter part of October oi 
this year, for illustration, we could 
not have foretold that November, 
1930, would bring us 20 per cent 
more business than November 
1929; we had no particular reaso1 
for thinking that it would be 1! 
per cent ahead of 1928 and 15 per 
cent better than 1927—in fact, that 
it would be the largest November 
in the way of unit sales that w 
ever had. 

“No, we are not going to set 
sales quota for 1930. We 
proceed as we have been doing al! 
along, namely, prepare to fac¢ 
new problem tomorrow, next wé 
or next month; and, being p: 
pared to meet it, our sales will 
take care of themselves.” 

There are some companies 
a great many this year, but a /: 
—so happily situated as regar 


| 
Sd ICS 


shall 
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House Beaulhtul 
has a Major Idea 


DO arise 


ao, NCE in a decade more or less, some 
| prog magazine publisher develops a major 
~— idea that pays his advertisers large 


en. 


a year returns. Examples that leap to mind are the 
—_ Saturday Evening Post with its army of boy 
utter! salesmen, and Good Housekeeping with its 


je way stars for products that have passed its tests. 


} year, 


bilitie. Even if the magazine business is more com- 
luding plicated now, a simple and sensible idea can 
ron still win. 


lat we 
1 busi- P ; 
ies te House Beautiful has such an idea. Class 
lowa magazine panna have long dreamed of 


s has : 
£ pos some added feature that can make their reg- 


in th ular issue so practical that it can be sold to 
abe the trade. 


would 
. 1930) ‘ 
g for We will be glad to show you our first reg- 
ult to ular edition containing this feature 

Dur- ‘0 ° . 
er of a Trade Edition carrying all the usual edi- 


cold torial and advertising pages . . . and which 
mbDer, . ° 

- cent sells itself to every alert dealer in house 
mber, furnishings. 

eason ° 

* ' The facts will do their own talking, as facts 


, that always do in the end. 


House Beautiful 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Avenue Building, New York Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 


ne Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 
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potential sales and market develop- 
ment that they could, if they 
wished, go right ahead with the 
old school idea of insisting that 
each year’s sales record pass all 
previous years regardless of con- 
ditions. After a while, when their 
distribution is large enough to 
cause them to begin thinking about 
a possible saturation point, the 
story will be different. But now 
the lid is off and they can go the 
limit. 

Typical among the executives in- 
terviewed in this classification is 
L. H. Regensburg, president of the 
Clinton Carpet Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of Ozite. 


Passing the Biggest Previous 
Year 


+ always insist,’ Mr. Regens- 
burg says, “on passing my biggest 
previous year—always. If the year 
immediately preceding the one for 
which I am fixing the quota is not 
the largest, then I go back to the 
one that is. 

“The reason for this is_ that, 
comparatively speaking, we have 
only started to market our goods; 
the potential sales are practically 
limitless. There are so many out- 
lets for our product not yet 
touched that even our biggest year 
is only a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with what we expect to do 
later. 

“Maybe I am old-fashioned; but 
I am an earnest supporter of the 
venerable custom of setting a mark 
well in advance of any past per- 
formance and then turning the 
whole organization loose, slam 
bang, in a united effort to reach 
or pass that mark. There is noth- 
ing quite so good as having a defi- 
nite goal. Perhaps I should think 
otherwise if I were in a class of 
business where more strongly com- 
petitive conditions prevailed. But 
as for Ozite, give me a definite 
quota and make it a big one. In- 
cidentally, our 1931 quota is going 
to be based on our 1930 sales, 1930 
being our biggest year up to date.” 

Mr. Regensburg’s concluding re- 
mark, having to do with his com- 
pany’s 1930 sales, reminds me that 
his experience in this direction is 
a great deal more common than I 
expected to find it when I started 
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to dig into this subject. A re- 
freshing percentage of organiza- 
tions interviewed report 1930 as 
their peak year, and that conse 
quently they need not worry about 
what year they are going to us¢ 
as a base—if they want a bas 

One of these is the Bristol 
Myers Company, manufacturing 
chemists, New York. J. M. Allen, 
assistant advertising manager of 
that company, speaking in behali 
of Lee H. Bristol, says: 

“Generally speaking, since most 
of 1929 was a boom year full of 
prosperity for almost everybody 
and since 1930 is universally con- 
ceded to be a year of depression 
it would seem logical to accept 
1928 as a normal year on whicl 
to base the expected sales curve 
for 1931. This eliminates the hig! 
peak of 1929 and the low valley of 
1930, and establishes a normal ex- 
pected trend. 

“In our own business, howeve1 
our 1930 sales have been well 
ahead of 1929 and we accordingly 
have no logical reason for going 
back to 1928 as a base year.” 

A. T. Preyer, vice-president oi 
the Vick Chemical Company, 
seems to be thinking pretty much 
along the same line. Vick sales 
men do not work on a quota basis 
But if they did Mr. Preyer in 
agines he would take the averag 
of a so-called normal year and a 
boom year and shoot at that aver- 
age. 

And then there is the question 
of expense of producing and sell 
ing as related to projected profits 
—another element that enters into 
the making of a sales program 
It is entirely possible for a statis 
tical department of a business t 
lay out a quota very methodical! 
and prove it step by step by cor 
piled figures, but at the same tin 
have it so large that it cannot p 
sibly be met. 

“In laying out a sales quota 
this organization,” says E. \ 
Walsh, sales manager of the Ti: 
ken-Detroit Co., “we have to take 
in all items of cost with whic! 
we are confronted in doing bu 
ness, for the reason that 85 per 
cent of our annual volume comes 
from thirteen of our own retail 

(Continued on page 135) 
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—————————————————————— 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





THI 





NE newspaper does an effective job 

of selling the Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin market by itself—and does it so 
economically as to make any other plan 
extravagant. 


Here’s why: The Journal is read by more 
than 4 out of 5 families in Greater Mil- 
waukee and by 40% of all urban families 
in Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee. 


Here is coverage—economical, adequate, 
influential. Coverage which cannot be 
obtained in any other newspaper or 
combination of papers—because in Mil- 
waukee county. alone, 66,000 families 
read The Journal and no other newspaper! 


Advertisers seeking a plan of economical 
marketing will use The Journal alone 
in Milwaukee-Wisconsin in 1931. 








FIRST BY MERIT 





Only One Way to 
Cover Milwaukee 


i MILWAUKEE J ———™ 





Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
—_————— 











Mr. Courage and Mrs. Clark 


Or Why Do Women Buy Men’s Dressing Gowns? 


By Roy Dickinson 


sé HAT’S where | think you're 

all wet, Marj. It’s a slap- 
stick. Chevalley is the best actor 
in the movies but he was twice as 
good in the ‘Big Pond.’ Didn’t you 
love him in the ‘Love Parade’? He 
seems to have so much joie de 
vivre—you know, pep. Didja like 
the comedy after it? No, not Mr. 
Gloom and the other guy. That 
wasn't a comedy. That's direct 
from Washington. Cyril was tell- 
ing me only last night. 

You see, Marj, if you and me 
and all was to open the purse 
strings like this here Mr. Courage 
says, everything would be all Jake 
again and that Simmons bed stock 


Cyril bought just before Labor 
Day last year would maybe go 
up. 


“We had this traveling profes- 
sor from Cornell or some place at 
the Woman's Club Wednesday and 
he said ‘you, and you and you,’ 
and he pointed at us. We are 
holding back something, wheels of 
industry I think he said. Cyril 
says with the sales of nail clippers 
off per cent what does Mr. 
Courage think we're gonna use for 
money when we open the purse 
strings? 

“Tf I ever knew Cyril was gonna 
take percentage and charts so se- 
rious, I woulda stayed single, I’m 
telling you. 

“T should get worry wrinkles all 
over my face about his sales 
quotas ! 

“At that he admits it’s people, 
not buying that hurts business. He 
wants ‘em all to buy but me, and 
Christmas right on top of us all. 

“I get all courageous and full 
of joy like this big smack in the 
talkies says will pull us all to the 
up and up, then Cyril grunts some- 
thing about sales curves and saving 
money. 

“It’s got me all bothered. 

“Yeah, I did a little shopping. 
They got some swell backgammon 
cases at Bergdorf-Goodman and I 
got the best looking set of three 


26 


10 


sweaters at Best’s you ever 


iW 
Yeah, three; purple, green and yel 


And handbag at 


low—swell. a 

Bonwit Teller. A _ black enamel 
clock, too. Cyril likes me to pick 
out my own stuff. He don’t have 


the time and it’s terrible when he 
does buy something. 

“Him? I never know. He says 
if I ever give him another dressing 
gown he is likely to pull a Moon 
and Sixpence on me. He reads 
that damn book all the time lately 
You know, it tells how the hu 
band beats it to a sunny isle a 
meets a native dame there. I guess 
he’s just trying to take his mind 
off nail cutters. It’s got me 
lested—-what I mean. 

“About him, Marj, honest I don't 
know what to do. His Merry 
Christmas I mean. 

“Hand me that magazine, 
one on top. He was looking at it 
last night. Maybe there’s a some 
thing there. We gotta do our part 
The more I think of it the more | 


| t 
da 


think that one guy in the talkies 
was right. It ain't my purse 
strings anyway. Cyril spends 


plenty on matched irons and a new 
golf bag. 
“Now here's something he might 


like. It says it’s a new gift that 
tames wild razors. He's a nut 
about razors and shaving himself 
When we go out evenings he 


shaves twice a day. Think of it, 
this here is some kind of a magnet 
You don’t do a thing only lay the 
blade in and it’s magic, it says 
Looks good, Marj, and only two 


fifty. Oh, no! It says for Gillette 
and Probak. Cyril uses a Weck 
blade. Guess that’s out. 


“Here’s an electric clock. We 


C 
need a clock. Maybe I'll look 
that over. 

“Here’s what they call a man’s 
gift from the cow country. Solid 
leather attracts a man. It’s kind 
of a kit a man sticks collars and 
razors inside of. , Fifteen berries, 
imagine that! 

“Here’s another size for 
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Cooperation ... 


One day’s mail brought these “‘thank you” letters from 
advertisers served by The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


NOBLITT-SPARKS INDUSTRIES 
**. . . you’d feel amply compensated for the time 
and trouble you had taken could you have seen 
the writer rushing around from first one official’s 
desk to another this morning, displaying the evi- 
dence of your 100% cooperation.” 
G. W. Thompson, Vice Pres. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 


“I take this opportunity to thank you personally 
for your fine spirit of cooperation.”’ 
H. F. Long. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
**This is the kind of cooperation that is certain to 


lead to our mutual advantage.” 
R. E. Barron, Radio Advertising. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
** Your company has certainly given us splendid co- 


operation during the past year.”’ 
J. D. Swan, Mgr. of Specialties. 


HAYS MacFARLAND COMPANY 
**Thank you very much for your splendid coopera- 
tion which is greatly appreciated by both the Grigs- 


by-Grunow Company and ourselves.”” 
G. Kennedy. 


CHARLES H. TOUZALIN AGENCY 
This information is just as we wanted it and we 


wish to take this opportunity to thank you for 


your promptness in sending this material. 
0. T. Anderson. 


We know the lowa market. Can we be of 
assistance to you? 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


1. A. Klein, Inc., 50 E. 42nd St., New York; Guy S. Osborn, Inc., 

360 N. Michigan, Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, 3-242 Gen. Motors 

Bldg., Detroit; C. A. Cour, Globe-Democrat Bldg., St. Louis; R. 

J. Bidwell Company, Times Bldg., Los Angeles, 742 Market St., 
San Francisco; White Henry Stewart Bldg., Seattle. 
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fifty. I might stop in at Aber- 


crombie’s. 

“Here’s a swell trunk. But Cyril 
ain’t going anywhere if I can help 
it. I don’t approve of some of his 
business trips to Boston. 

“Here’s another ad about 
men love leather and show 

good taste—jewelry boxes. 

“Look at this ice box with a 
Christmas ribbon tied across it. It 
says in the ad that good cooks 
never need lack for lovers; what 
do you know? What does dewey 
fresh haircots mean, Marj? Oh, 
yeah. 

“Here’s the answer to a maiden’s 
prayer, Marj, geranium cream and 
some astringent lotion. Oh, look, 
the whole frivolous five in a box 
that looks like a holly berry with 
a Paris education. Yeah, it’s right 
on Fifth Avenue. What say we 
drive down? 

“Does your Paul wear spats? I 
can’t get Cyril to use em, the big 
dumb. Here’s some in all colors. 

“Yeah, I love marrons myself. 
Okay, on the way back from the 
geranium cream place. 

“Have you seen this new Beetle- 
ware stuff? No, it’s glasses for 
the table and things like that. 
They don’t break like a glass. No, 
they’re made out of chemistry it 
says here. All different colors. I 
might give Cyril a set. Like the 
time on my birthday he gave me a 
camp cooking outfit and he can’t 
drag me to the camp. Sure it was 
for him; what did you think I 
mentioned it for? 

“Listen to this, 
about this Beetleware : 
cal as Wall Street. 
42d and Broadway.’ Get that line 
Practical as Wall Street. After 
some of the dreams those babies 
in the ticker offices sold Cyril last 
year ! 

“A hot line, I'll say. This is a 
tricky one. They got six cups all 
in different colors, each inside the 
next larger one, all under a cover. 
They call it the Whoopee Sextet. 
For his office? Not a chance. Did 
you ever get a good look at his 
secretary? Much too good look- 
ing; you said it. 

“Here’s a swell page ad for 
Macy’s. They do have men’s stuff. 


how 
your 


Marj, it says 
‘As practi- 
Durable as 
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Now you couldn’t exactly call this 
French robe, a dressing gown. I'd 
simply adore to see Cyril in one. 
Tell you what we'll do, Marj. Get 
the marrons first, then go to 
Macy’s for that lounging robe, 
stop off for the geranium cream 
box and then drop in at the St. 
Moritz for tea. 

“Thank God, Cyril’s Christmas 
is decided.” 


Quigley Buys “Motion Picture 
News” and “Daily Review 
Martin Quigley, editor and publish: 

Exhibitors Herald-World, has acq. 

the Motion Picture News and the / 

hibitors Daily Review and Motion Pic 

tures Today, both of New York. I 

Exhibitors Herald-World and the Mot 

Picture News will be consolidated 

an early date into one weekly publicatior 

to be issued under the title of Mot 

Picture Herald. The title of Exhibit 

Daily Review and Motion Pictures Today 

will be changed to Motion Picture Daily 
The News has been acquired by the 

Quigley company from the Angus Com- 

pany. The Daily Review was the prop- 

erty of Arthur | Am and Carry Gr 

Both the consolidated weekly and the 

daily will be owned by the uigley Pub- 

lishing Company, of which Martin Qu 
ley is president. 


Commander-Larabee Account 


to Mac Martin 
The Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, manufac- 
turer of Larabee’s Best and Miss Mir 


neapolis flour, has placed its advertising 
account with the Mac Martin Adverti 

ing Agency, Inc., Minneapolis. This ap- 
pointment, which includes the firm’s sub- 
sidiary companies, is effective January 1. 


C. C. Warner, Advertising 


Manager, Phillips Petroleum 

Cliff C. Warner has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Phillips FP 
troleum Company, Bartlesville, Okla. He 
was formerly with the Continental Oil 
Company, Ponca City, Okla., in a si 
lar capacity. 


J. Gediman Joins Rodney 
Boone Staff 


H. J. Gediman has joined the New 
York staff of the Rodney E. Boo: 
Organization. For a number of years 
he was with the sales staff of the Bos- 
ton American. 


R. C. Anderson, Jr., Joins 


‘ ° , ° 
“Nation’s Business” 
Robert C. Anderson, Jr., formerly w th 
Popular Science Monthly, New York, h 
joined the New York advertising s 
staff of Nation’s Business. 
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es HIS is the playtime in 
2 Florida for people fi- 
nanciaily able to play. 
And between now and 
May 1, 1931, more than 
$150,000,000 will be spent 
within these state lines— 
_— new money, easily spent 
mang because it is vacation 
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a With true state-wide distribution, 
“nit ‘‘Florida’s Foremost Newspaper”’ 
) 1 

inted is a dependable, quick connection 
with spendable funds. Any market 
information you wish will be pro- 
7 vided promptly. 
7 ‘ 
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Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 








LEADS IN FOOD 
ADVERTISING 


In the first eleven months of the year 1930 The Chicago Daily 
News published 1,870,259 lines of food advertising—general, 
retail and department store . .. More food advertising than 
both Chicago morning newspapers, daily and Sunday com- 
bined . . . More than all other Chicago evening newspapers 
combined . . . More than any other newspaper of record, 
daily and Sunday combined. @The Chicago Daily News leads 
in the selling of food to the home, principally because it is the 
home newspaper of this great market. @ It serves in a notable 


manner the needs of the modern housewife through a yearly 














ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
Home Office Joseph R. Scolaro A. D. Grant 
Daily News Plaza 3-241 General Motors Bidg. 711-712 Glenn Bidg. 
Tel. Dearborn 1111 Tel. Empire 7810 Tel. Walnut 8902 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MEMBER OF THE 

John B: Woodward, Inc. C. Geo. Krogness . > OF 
110 E. 42d St. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’! Bank 199.000 GROUP OF 

Tel. Ashland 2770 Bldg. Tel. Douglas 7892 AMERICAN CITIES 
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Because it is the 





newspaper of the 





Chicago home... 
S>>~*Eh™E_E== 


Cooking School which 80,000 women attend; through a year- 
around food kitchen and laboratory; a daily column on 
dietetics and homemaking by its own expert; a modern, 
scientific cook book and dietary guide published and sold 
through its own auspices. @ Edited for the home. Read by 
every member of the family. Distributed in the evening 
when the city’s tide is homeward. Concentrating its circula- 
tion of more than 440,000 in the home areas of Chicago and 
its suburbs. @ The Chicago Daily News is an ideal medium 
for food and, indeed, any product designed to reach the 
Chicago home and its members. 


Lines 
The Chicago Daily News (6-day) . 1,870,259 
Leading in Food Ad- Pittsburgh Press (7-day) 1,813,304 
Los Angeles Herald (6-day) . . . 1,777,084 
Washington Star (7-day) 1,748,039 
Detroit News (7-day) 1,653,419 
Philadelphia Bulletin (6-day) . . 1,603,468 


American Newspapers 








vertising for the First 





Eleven Months of 1930 





Figures include general, retail and 
s by Media Records, Inc. department store food advertising 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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OKLAHOMA city OKLAH OMA 
OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Daily Oklahoman W.K.Y. Oklahomo City Times 
National Representative: £.Katz Special Advertising Agency 





All-the-Year Merchandising Sent 
Timken-Detroit’s Sales Skyward 


Advertising Was Increased 30 Per Cent and Sales for First Eleven 
Months Were 54 Per Cent Larger Than Same Period Last Year 


By R. W. Clarke 


T= Timken-Detroit Company, 
manufacturer of oil burners, 
is this year investing 30 per cent 
more dollars in advertising than 
was the case in 1929. It also has 
a larger retail sales force—84 per 
cent more than last year. 

Result : 

Its sales for the 
months of 1930 are 54 per cent 
larger than for the same period 
last year, and 43 per cent larger 
than for all of 1929. 

[he company has done things 
are somewhat unorthodox. 
example, it sold oil heaters in 

the winter as well as during the 
summer and fall. It broke away 
from the almost universal habit of 
not trying to sell during the 
winter, which was always re- 
garded as an off-season period. 

\nd in so doing it has demon- 
strated an important principle of 
selling, which is that even though a 
commodity, almost any commodity, 
is strictly seasonal so far as its 
use is concerned, its merchandising 
can be of the all-the-year variety. 
In other words, when the manu- 
iacturer of a seasonal article has 
sufficient vision to cause advertis- 
ing to work for him every day in 
the year, his goods are no longer 
seasonal; they become all-the-year 
staples; they pass out of the spe- 
cialty classification. 

In the story E. V. Walsh, sales 
manager, told me about his com- 
pany’s 1930 program, with special 
application to the all-the-year sell- 
ing feature, there is a great amount 
of sound merchandising wisdom 
that is strictly applicable to pres- 
ent-day selling conditions in gen- 
era 

“While we are doing 30 per cent 
more advertising this year than 
last year,” he said, “our advertis- 
ing increase for the first six 
months of the year was 37 per 
ce greater than for the same 


first eleven 


period of 1929. This was because 
we had made up our minds we 
were going to advertise more ex- 
tensively in the winter months 
when oil burners were actually 
being used—and when, according 
to all the traditions of the industry, 
they could not be sold. 

“This decision to advertise and 
merchandise actively during the 
winter was brought about by a 
well organized winter sales cam- 
paign which went into effect on 
November 1, 1929. And here is 
how we got the idea for the winter 
campaign : 

“In the summer of 1929 I read 
in a business paper an article 
written by a radio dealer who told 
about a successful radio survey 
which he had conducted, the sur- 
vey being nothing more than a 
visit to homes for the purpose of 
inspecting radio equipment and 
making recommendations for re- 
placements. Out of this we got 
the thought that we would make a 
brief survey of the heating plants 
in homes where we had been try- 
ing to sell oil burners, the purpose 
being that of pointing out the effi- 
ciency or deficiency of a heating 
plant when it was actually in use. 
Practically all of these interviews 
took place in the basements of the 
homes, usually in front of the 
boiler, and it was a simple matter 
to visualize an oil burner installa- 
tion under these conditions. 

“We were so impressed with the 
general appearance of this survey 
campaign that we concluded people 
would buy oil burners in the win- 
ter months if we could give them 
sufficient reasons for doing so. 
Conditions existing in other lines 
of business gave us much help 
and encouragement in forming this 
conclusion. We knew that 72.5 
per cent of all radios are sold in 
the months when they are used 
most; 65 per cent of all electric 
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refrigerators are sold when ice is 
required for food preservation and 
40 per cent of cast iron boilers are 
sold during strictly seasonal 
months. On the other hand, only 


30 per cent of our oil burner out- 
put had been sold during months 
necessary in the 


when heat 
home. 

“What it really amounted to was 
that out of six months’ sales we 
had to pay commissions, overhead 
and profit for the entire year. Dur- 
ing the other six months, we were, 
in a manner of speaking, marking 
time. This, of course, was in ac- 
cordance with one of the staple 
and recognized drawbacks of the 
oil burner industry, namely: the 
distinct seasonal curve which has 
always existed. Sales quotas, ex- 
pense quotas and every other kind 
of quota have been based on the 
conventional curve which past 
records have made. 


More Steam Needed 


“Tt was easy enough to see that 
anything we could do to speed up 
sales during the recognized ‘off’ 
months would be substantially that 
much net gain. We therefore set 
out on an earnest effort to sell 
oil heaters during the winter. In 
so doing, we proceeded pretty 
much as in the regular selling sea- 
son, the main difference being that 
we reversed our advertising pres- 
sure and worked more, instead of 
less, as was previously the case. 
Selling is selling regardless of 
season. 

“The sales 


was 


volume showed no 
appreciable increase during the 
first month (November, 1929) 
that the winter sales campaign was 
in effect. Presumably the sales- 
men were mulling the matter over 
in their minds, trying to decide 
whether in this abrupt departure 
from conventional selling methods 
the company officials had retained 
their sanity and powers of reason- 
ing. But in December the big 
increase began and _ continued 
throughout January and February, 
to the tune of approximately 300 
per cent over past records for the 
same months.” 

A natural question to ask, in 
view of the exceptional sales rec- 
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ord the company has made, js 
whether the selling price of the 
Timken-Detroit burner was _ re- 
duced and how much, if any, ef- 
fect this had in breaking down 
buying resistance. 

The price was reduced by 18 
per cent. But this was not done 
until June 21 last. Meanwhik 
the winter selling campaign id 
had proved to be a distinct wi 
at the old price. 

“We do not believe,” Mr. Walsh 
said, “that the reduced price is by 
any means the primary factor in 
our enlarged selling volume; the 
result is due more to a combination 
of other important elements. 

“It was not on account of sell- 
ing needs that we made this 18 
per cent reduction; it would have 
come about anyway in accordance 
with our standard plan of making 
our selling price the lowest that 
was economically possible, having 
in mind the need for realizing a 
fair net profit. The new price is 
strictly an outcome of added manu- 
facturing efficiency made possible 
through larger volume and output 

“When we were able to effect 
this 18 per cent reduction we he- 
gan to feature it in our advertis- 
ing. We had previously been sell 
ing a burner which, while not the 
highest priced in the market, was 
to a considerable extent in the 
price class. We felt, therefore, 
that the time had arrived when we 
could feature price so that the pub 
lic would know the Timken burner 
could be purchased for as reason 
able a figure as any other good 
burner on the market. 

“We made considerable capital 
also out of an investigation mad 
last winter which showed us that 
five out of six Timken owners 
were spending less for oil heat 
than they had previously spent {or 
hard coal. Thus we were able to 
centralize our advertising efforts 
upon two major factors—econ 
of purchase and economy of opera 
tion. 

Speaking of price, though, it is 
rather significant to note that not 
once during the entire year hav 
we made any change in our terms 
Eighteen months ago we reduced 
our down payment to $50 as « 
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pared with a minimum of $175 
previously asked. All through the 
present period of depression we 
~ maintained this policy against 
the strongest kind of competition. 
During this year it has been pos- 
sible for a purchaser to obtain 
certain oil burners on a trial basis 
without making any cash payment 
whatever. In other instances the 
cash) payments were as low as $25 
yr even $10. 

If competing makes of oil burn- 
ers had not been high class mer- 
chandise and if the companies 
roducing them had not been thor- 
oughly reliable and strong, Tim- 
ken-Detroit’s overwhelming success 
would not have been so noticeable. 
This might have been pointed to as 
a reason for our being able to 
maintain our original terms with- 
out any detriment to our sales. 
But, in view of the high standing 
of our competitors and their mer- 
chandise, it must be concluded that 
our sales increase was due pri- 
marily to the bigger extent and 
continuity—don't forget the con- 
tint ity—of our general selling ef- 
iort.’ 

In analyzing the reasons behind 
Timken-Detroit's ability, as related 
by Mr. Walsh, to use advertising 
so as to make its sales in this year 
of depression the biggest in its 
history, I was much impressed by 
another significant factor. This is 
the effective way in which the sales 
force was lined up behind the ef- 
fort in a way to make it produce 
maximum results. The company 
realized full well that sheer weight 
of advertising alone was not going 
to do the full job. The advertising 
iad to have behind it, not only the 
sympathetic understanding of the 
salesmen, but their intelligent co- 
operation. 

lo bring about this united effort 

the absence of which, as every- 
body knows, is responsible for the 
failure of many an advertising pro- 
gram to deliver—Timken-Detroit 
made it plain, first of all, that the 
salesmen were going to have their 
full share in such good results as 
might be realized. 

ur men,” said Mr. Walsh, 

e made more money during 

than they ever did before— 
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in the oil burner business, at any 
rate. When we reduced our sales 
price in June it was done in strictly 
an economic way and with no re- 
duction in the salesmen’s commis- 
sion. 

“In all our relations with our 
salesmen, having in mind the best 
possible results from our enlarged 
advertising program, we borrowed 
from the National Cash Register 
Company an old slogan which it 
has used for many years. The 
slogan is this: “Think in big fig- 
ures.’ Throughout all this time of 
general depression we preached to 
our staff the idea of an unusually 
large sales volume, and carried on 
a vigorous campaign to get our 
retail salesmen aiming for large 
commission checks. 

“To give point and substance to 
our sermonizing, we used the sales 
contest idea to an extent. One of 
these contests was held during the 
month of September, our peak sell- 
ing season, at which time we do 
not ordinarily run a contest. We 
felt, however, that it would be 
good psychology to allow the sales- 
men to have a crack at big cash 
prizes during the month when they 
stood the best chance of making 
their largest sales record. We 
were right; it was.” 


New Accounts to Porter 


Agency 
The Blue Ribbon Clam Juice Com- 
pany, has appointed the New York office 
of The Porter Corporation, advertising 
agency of that city and Boston, to direct 

its advertising account. 

is office of the Porter agency has 
also been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of Eastern Air Transport, Inc., 
operating a passenger service between 
New York and Atlanta. Newspapers will 

be used on this account. 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward 


Appoint Ferry-Hanly 
The Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y., has 
eppcinted the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
ompany, New York, to direct its adver- 
tising account. This appointment is 
effective January 1. 


Marvel Account to Redfield- 
Coupe 


The Marvel Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has appointed Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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Bottled Goods—Strictly Dry 


A Novel Christmas Package Idea Helps Peck & Peck to Increase Holiday 
Business in Stockings and Other Furnishings 


‘oe of the most unusual pack- 


age ideas of the year comes 
from the Peck & Peck chain of 
women’s and men’s high-grade ap- 
parel stores. These stores are sell- 
ing bottled goods that are strictly 
within the law but which are 
“guaranteed to intoxicate the male 
or female consignee.” 

The contents of the bottles are 
silk stockings, scarfs, sweaters, 
neckties, etc. The bottles are novel 
packages, made of papier-maché in 
imitation of champagne bottles. 
They are labeled like the real bot- 
tles, except for the distinguishing 
notation, “Bottled by Peck & 
Peck.” 

These amusing packages come in 
two sizes, quart and pint. Ten- 
dollar purchases are packed in the 
larger size and $5 purchases in the 
smaller. 

This original method of putting 
up merchandise was decided mpon 
in order to stimulate the sale of 
hosiery, principally. Peck & Peck 
were afraid that Christmas busi- 
ness in stockings might not be up 
to normal, due to business condi- 
tions and the fact that fine hosiery 
is now so inexpensive that it has 


lost some of its caste as a lux- 
urious, fancy Christmas gift item 

And the new package, so the 
stores report, has helped consider- 
ably in meeting this situation. The 
business done so far this year is 
reported to have increased in ex 
cess of 25 per cent. 

The bottles are being featu-ed 
in the stores’ newspaper advertisc- 
ing. One of these advertisements 
in which the illustration reproduce: 
above appeared, made suggestio 
for filling the bottles with me 
chandise grouped as “Champagn 
Cocktails for the Ladies,” and 
“Champagne Cocktails for Gentl 
men.” The heading read, “The 
whole town’s talking about Peck & 
Peck bottled Gifts for Christma 
and continued amusingly : 

“The town is going to toast 
Christmas in the finest silk stock- 
ings and other intoxicating things 
poured into and out of a bottk 
and onto the laps and the limbs of 
its smartest families. For the 
Peck & Peck bottle is the original 
Christmas Package and its c 
tents are guaranteed to produce 
the most desired of all things- ( 
Merry Christmas!” 
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Indianapolis Building & Loan 





Associations have resources 


siday of over $100,000,000 








NDIANAPOLIS is the home of 56 Building & 
Loan Associations, among them the largest 
institution of its kind in the world.* The size 
of these associations accurately reflects the city’s 
high percentage of individual homes and home 
ownership. Indianapolis is a strongly responsive 
market for all merchandise with a home appeal. 


With a 65% greater home delivered city circula- 
tion than the next Indianapolis daily newspaper, 
The News is indubitably the home newspaper 
in this city of homes. Advertising dollars in- 
vested in this inviting market work with greater 
efficiency ... produce greater profit . . . because 


The News... ALONE... Does the Job! 





gay: The 
, INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
is Radius 


x a BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
Chicago: 


4 w York: 
* 3 DAN ¥ 7 “CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
one 110 East 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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Crossing your 
fingers 
is not enough 


1931... just in the offing 
... will bring big volume New 
York sales to those manufac- 
turers and distributors enter- 
prising enough and foresighted 
enough to plan aheed and to 
gauge market reactions accu- 


rately. 


And in forecasting your own 
New York sales and planning 
your program to build them, 
use the valuable information 
and counsel the Boone Man 


offers you. 
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His experience in helping to 
market scores of widely diver- 
sified products here... plus 
his intimate knowledge of local 
conditions as they apply to 
specific products TODAY can 
be made one of your most ef- 
fective business building assets 


for the coming year. 


So why not call in the Boone 
Man... before 1931 arrives? 


New York 
Evening Journal 


MAIN OFFICE: ® EAST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
NEW YORK, International Magazine Building . . . ROCHESTER, Temple Building 
CHICAGO, Hearst Bldg. . . PHILADELPHIA, Fidelity Philedelphia Trust Bidg. 
DETROIT, General Motors Building BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Square 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE, H. H. Conger, 5 Third St., Sen Francisco 
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In Detroit Advertisers Can 
Reach 91% of the Financially 
Able Homes Through The News! 


UPON checking the same 
streets, in the same districts, 
where a leading Detroit de- 
partment store recently found 
most all the residents to be 


charge account customers, it 
was revealed that 91% of the 
homes received The News 
regularly! This startling fact 


is of particular significance 
to the advertiser interested 
in thorough coverage where 
the greatest purchasing power 
lies, and furnishes the strong- 
est kind of proof that the 
Detroit market can be ade- 
quately covered by use of 
The News, alone, at a single, 
economical advertising c ost. 


The Detroit News 


New York Office 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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Johns-Manville Helps Dealers with 
Their Collection Letters 


hese Dunning Letters Depend on Good Humor for Their Effectiveness 


By W. B. Edwards 


Waeew displays, counter 
displays, folders—these are 
part of most manufacturers’ dealer- 
help lines. No retailer can voice a 
legitimate complaint about lack of 
co-operation from manufacturers 
so far as help in making a sale is 
concerned. 

But after the sale is over—what 
then? How many manufacturers 
are ready to assist the retailer in 
handling those problems that arise 
after the merchant has made a 
sale f 

Take such a common retail prob- 
lem as collection work. It has 

said, and with justification, 
that there is no business letter 
more difficult to write than the col- 
lection letter. Yet surprisingly few 
manufacturers help their dealers to 
write these letters. 

One of the handful that do is 
Johns- Manville. This company 
places at the service of its dis- 
tributors an extended series of col- 
lection letters from which the 
retailer is at liberty to make a 
selection for his own use. 

The letters are based on the sup- 
position that a little good nature, a 
little humor, is not out of place in 
collection work. In other words, 
these letters are not mournful; 
neither are they clownish. They 
are not tricky. They are simply 
pleasant, cheerful reminders that 
payment is overdue. 

For example, one letter offered 
to Johns-Manville dealers reads as 


follows: 


Dear Sir: 

One of our good customers had 

misfortune to break his right 

1 the other day. 

Of course, the injury was painful 
but what bothered him most was 
the fact that he couldn’t sign checks 
with his left hand. 

He was game though, and because 
he owed us a little bill that was due 
. went to the Telegraph Office and 

[RED us the money. 

He proved the truth of the old 

adage that “Where there’s a_ will 


By the way, your account shows 
a total of $ that was due 


Very truly yours, 


That letter would not be suitable 
for all types of business. A distrib- 
utor of Steinway pianos probably 
would not want to use it. Un- 
doubtedly in certain territories dis- 
tributors of Johns-Manville prod- 
ucts would rule it out. But 
certainly the letter is of the sort 
that would appeal to a good slice 
of the masses—the same people, 
for example, who think that Amos 
’n’ Andy are the acme of wit. 

It is up to the retailer to de- 
termine whether his clientele is 
the kind that would respond to 
that sort of appeal. If he rules 
against it there are others in the 
Johns-Manville series for him to 
choose from; that is why the com- 
pany provides opportunity for in- 
dividual selection. 

Here is another: 


Memorandum for today. 

“John Smith & Company Sytem, 
ber bills past due send 
c heck. ” 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 


Some may incline to the view 
that the above letter is too abrupt. 
Others may contend that it is too 
obviously an attempt to be clever. 
Perhaps it will have to plead guilty 
on both counts—so far as certain 
types of businesses are concerned. 
But a goodly number of Johns- 
Manville distributors have used it 
with fine results; which proves, 
once again, that this matter of col- 
lections, like all other relations be- 
tween humans, depends upon the 
individuals involved. 

In other words, the collection let- 
ter must be attuned to the person 
to whom it is sent, and also to the 
one who sends it. In this case, 
Johns-Manville is preparing collec- 
tion letters fon distributors of 


building and allied materials. These 
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distributors are of all kinds; large 
distributors who contact their trade 
through salesmen, small distribu- 
tors who do their own selling and 
know all their customers by first 
name. It is obvious that all of 
these varying types of distributors 
are not going to use the same type 
of collection letter. 

A third letter offered to Johns- 
Manville distributors is distinctly 
unusual. It doesn’t tell the cus- 
tomer that perhaps he has forgot- 
ten to pay his bill or that maybe 
he has overlooked previous letters. 
That is, it doesn’t tell him these 
things directly. Indirectly though 
it gets across this very message and 
with a degree of cleverness that is 
commendable. 

This is how it reads: 

Thank you! 
For your patronage 
We appreciate it 

It is our aim to render you the 
utmost in service, and to supply 
your requirements with quality prod- 
ucts. 

Any suggestions you may have 
for improving our service will be 
cordially appreciated 

Very truly yours, 

P. S. Oh yes: The bookkeeper 
says you have apparently overlooked 

bills amounting to $ 

which are overdue ‘ 

Thank you once again—-for your 
remittance. 


Even for the third letter in a 
collection series, Johns-Manville 
feels that pleasantness will accom- 
plish more than a display of force. 
Here is the recommended letter for 
the third in a series: 

Good morning! 

We hope this will be a good morn- 
ing for you. : 

And we hope you will make it a 
good morning for us tomorrow by 
forwarding promptly your check for 
that past due account of yours 
amounting to $. 

This is our third letter, you know, 


regarding it. 
Very truly yours, 


Having thus retained a refresh- 
ing cheerfulness, the company feels 
that its dealers may now become a 
bit more severe. Three letters fol- 
low, all of them suitable for use 
toward the tail end of a collection 
series. They are all commendable 
for the admirable restraint dis- 
played and the, cheerful dignity 
with which they” urge settlement. 
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Hail, George A. Citizen! 


When Gabriel's trump blares finis, someone somewhere 
will be interrupted in the midst of explaining that he is 
using this newspaper in preference to that because “. . . we 
want to reach the better class." 

If all the advertisers with the better-class complex had to 
split the business of that class between them and do without 
all else, what a break it would be for those with no delu- 
sions of grandeur! For whatever they might wish could be 
the case, nine advertisers in ten must in all honesty confess 
that old George Average Citizen is the boy who pays their 
rent. George, however questionable may be his taste in 
neckties, is the real architect of big business—no one ever 
built a mile-long factory by selling breakfast food to a se- 
lect group of Gold Coast families. 

George and his ilk comprise about ninety-eight per cent 
of the circulation of any newspaper which can discuss cov- 
erage without blushing. As the Chicago Evening American 
can, for instance, by virtue of outstanding and long-estab- 
lished circulation leadership in its field. 

And not only has the Chicago Evening American this 
leadership, but it knows and can prove more about the char- 
acter and buying power of its readers than can any contem- 
porary—ask the Boone Man to show you “The Buying 
Power of Chicago," an analysis unapproached in significance 
by anything you have yet seen. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TENTH 
YEAR of circulation leadership in 
Chicago's evening field 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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have been found to be effective in 
actual practice. The group printed 


here is merely a selection, picked to 
give the spirit of 
follow-up offered to 
ville dealers. 

They are used in their entirety 
by a large group of the company’s 


the collection 
Johns-Man- 


INK Dec. 18, 1030 
distributors. Others change then 
here and there to suit local cor 
tions to make them more directly 
applicable to specific accounts 
They represent a form of deale 
help that distributors appreciate at 
any time, and at no time mor 
than the present. 


Angles on Space Buying 


Second Article in Series Emphasizes Importance of 
Advertiser’s Objectives 


By Earl C. Norris 


Vice-President, Churchill-Hall, Inc 


Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
Earl C. Norris 


ERHAPS I can best express 

the importance with which we 
look upon space buying by saying 
that the head space buyer for this 
agency is H. B. LeQuatte, our 
president. While the assistant 
space buyers are the various ac- 
count representatives,’ no list is 
made up that is not reviewed in 
detail by the president. It is our 
belief that space buying is too im- 
portant to be entrusted to any in- 
dividual whose duties are confined 
to space buying alone. 

Space buying is done for the 
advertiser—to make a medium fit 
into his marketing problems. It is, 
therefore, intimately connected 
with his selling job, whatever its 
nature. It is by its nature, then, 
tied up closely with the whole ser- 


vice to be performed for the clic 

The selection of the proper k 
and amount of space for a giv 
job must be an integral part of 
the entire planning for that job. 
In our opinion, therefore, space 
buying is not a job for one man, 
concerned only with that function 
One man, effective enough in the 
old days when bargaining and a 
knowledge of how low a price 
space could really be bought for, 
is not today in the best positior 
to know how effectively space can 
be used by the advertiser. 

The man with a_ purchasing 
mind only is likely to lack the per- 
spective necessary to make the 
space an integral part of the ad 
vertiser’s selling plan. It seems 
more logical that an_ individual 
who comprehends the entire pur- 
pose and objective of the adver- 
tiser and the methods adopted for 
accomplishing a given result is in 
the strongest position to have the 
final word on space buying. 

Our different angle of thought 
on the matter of the great impor- 
tance of the space-buying job (if 
it is different for the president of 
an agency to pass finally on 
lists) is due in part at least to the 
fact that our president for ten 
years purchased space for a larg« 
agency and has always considered 
it a most important part of our 
agency’s job. 

The importance at this time o/ 
careful selection of the weapons 
with which the manufacturer 
fighting for his share of business. 
cannot, in my opinion, be ove! 
estimated. 
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Ta ERE was atime when 
printing was just printing. 
Except for the few whoreally 
knew something about types 
and letter-press, people were 
not choosy. 


In recent years this has all 
been changed. Today the 
man in the street and the 
lady of the house are both 
keenly aliveto the difference 
between the good and the 
not-so-good, in printing as 
in all else, and they react 
accordingly. 


We would be glad to review 
some of your printed pieces 
and to make any sugges- 
tions for their betterment 
that may be in order. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 











100,000 PERSONS 


Demonstrate the 


Influence of the 
OKLAHOMAN ana Times 


Oklahoma City’s downtown district was 
jammed for a mile and a half with 100,000 
persons who came to witness the Oklahoman 
and Times’ Santa Claus parade and spectacle, 
held at noon Friday, December 5th. Never 
before had the retail shopping area seen such 
a crowd. It was a vast tribute to the influence 


of the Oklahoman and Times in presenting 
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| Oklahoma City with the feature of a two-day 


Christmas celebration. 


Because Oklahoma City is the buying center 
for a wide area, the event was planned for 
Friday, giving out-of-town visitors the oppor- 
tunity of combining a two-day shopping tour 
with their attendance at Oklahoma City's 
Christmas party. Results: retail stores were 
filled to overflowing and the Christmas buying 


season was begun in earnest. 


Thus is given another demonstration of the 
influence of the Oklahoman and Times in 
Oklahoma City and its Market. Here is a 
buying area, built with Oklahoma City as the 
hub, and sold by the Oklahoman and Times 
at one low advertising cost. In an area whose 
principal city showed a 14% gain in per 
capita spendable income ($732 this year), the 
milline cost of the Oklahoman and Times has 
dropped 28c. to $2.04. Sales opportunities 
in the Oklahoma City Market are not only 
greater, but they are possible at less cost. . . 
if the Oklahoman and Times carry the bulk 
of the campaign! 


THE DAILY QK LAHOMAN 


OKLAHOME CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA FARMER STOCK MAN 


e E KAT Speceal Advertising Agency 
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To 

Rodney E. Boone 
and his 

men 

The Detroit Times 


sends a 


Merry, Merry 


Christmas Greeting 
and the same 

to all our 

friends 


everywhere. 


‘THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 
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Weakening Salesmen with Too 
Much Support 


Fewer Crutches Might Mean More Selling 


By Aesop Glim 


a | seems there was a traveling 
salesman—.” Once upon a 
time such a beginning invariably 
introduced a story which could be 
depended upon to be, at the least, 
a masculine (virile) story. Today, 
such an opening is more apt to 
lead to an account which could 
be printed anywhere. 

The salesman now ends up as an 
outsmarter—winning a sales vic- 
tory over a stubborn customer by 
means of “psychology” or “mer- 
chandising” or “sales promotion” 
equipment. A definition of the 


ideal salesman of today is quite 
apt to make him out a scientific 
nice-nelly—carrying a bag of tricks 
with which to meet any situation— 
dauntless, unafraid, superior to his 
customers and his job—the “field 


” 


representative” of a swivel-chair 
sales manager. 

Within the last year I heard an 
exposition on the qualifications of 
the ideal sales manager. It was 
asserted (and generally accepted) 
that he should be much more of 
a manager than a salesman. The 
definition went to the point of 
making the ideal sales manager a 
composite personnel expert, quota 
hound and statistical sleuth—every- 
thing but a salesman. And just 
about that same time I attended a 
sales convention and heard a sales 
manager swear at his men—in 
quotes. He talked about’ the 
“damned” this and that and the 
“darned” that and this—to a point 
where I felt I had stumbled into 
an overly rough Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing. His salesmen came out of 
the meeting all jittered and deter- 
mined to read six more books on 
“the scientific approach.” Next 
year that sales manager won’t even 
swear, 

* * * 

Are my pictures 
Not seriously. 

There are still some sales- or- 
ganizations composed of selling 


overdrawn? 
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fools, headed by their star sales- 
man. I know of some such. But 
they seem to be on a numerical 
decline. 

There is an increasing number 
of sales “staffs,” where the em- 
phasis is on Merchandising rather 
than on selling and on Sales Pro- 
motion rather than on foot and 
head work. 

As little as five years ago I saw 
a general acceptance of the idea 
that advertising departments were 
subsidiary departments to sales de- 
partments. Today I see a tendency 
toward the exact reverse. The 
sales department leans so heavily 
on the advertising department that 
the salesmen almost wait for or- 
ders from the advertising manager. 

Under the labels of Merchandis- 
ing and Sales Promotion, the sales 
manager has bought something. 
And I see that something as a de- 
vitalizing element—the thing which 
threatens to change salesmen from 
selling fools into nice-nellies. 


Write down— minimize — my 
charges in terms of any particular 
sales staff. The danger is there 
and needs watching. If you rec- 
ognize some of the symptoms of 
the malady, perhaps you will be 
interested in speculating on the 
causes. 

Here are my hunches. 

First, I think we have oversold 
the importance and power of ad- 
vertising to a point where the 
salesmen expect advertising to do 
all their work for them. When 
selling is hard, the salesmen blame 
the advertising. I know of several 
cases where the advertising man- 
ager has the buck passed to him 
for each and every let-up in sales. 
And without exception, the adver- 
tising manager accepts the buck. 
A false sense of sportsmanship 
makes him carry the load and do 
his damnedest to force sales, in- 
stead of passing the buck back 
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where it belongs. Selling is the 
sales department’s job. 

Second, I think Sales Promotion 
has become too much of a formal- 
ized entity. We are too apt to 
think of Sales Promotion as a 
tangible medicine—a known quan- 
tity like castor oil—which can be 
applied any time the patient has a 
headache—with predictable results. 
Whereas, I believe sales promo- 
tion should be defined and limited 
to somewhat lesser importance. 

There is danger in thinking of 
a Sales Promotion Department as 
a medicine cabinet full of patent 
medicines—formalized and surefire. 
The danger is that we will trust 
to forms and tricks, search too 
hard for precedents, operate by 
rule-of-thumb. We may drill when 
we should use dynamite—or blast 
when we should only drill. 

Sound medical practice calls for 
diagnosis and prescription. The 
medicine is fitted to the case at 
hand, after a study of the case at 
hand. And we might carry the 
simile further by pointing out that 
most doctors recognize that the 
patient cures himself—or fails to 
—and that all he, the doctor, can 
hope to do is to warn the patient to 
take care of himself while Na- 
ture does its work. 

Sales Promotion plans and ma- 
terials should be matters of pre- 
scription—each time fitted to the 
case at hand after a study thereof. 
The question is not what stunt 
shall we pull, but what is wrong 
with sales and what is needed this 
time to make them pick up. 

Sales Promotion Methods—for- 
malized and enjoying a separate 
entity, are a menace to original 
thinking. Tricks take the place of 
foot and head work. 

Third, I fear the word Merchan- 
dising. It is too loosely applied. 
We don’t speak of the writing of 
headlines as an “advertising” prob- 
lem; we recognize that the word 
advertising would be too broad a 
description. Yet we take any sub- 
division of Merchandising and call 
it a merchandising problem—which 
it is, but isn’t. 

I would define Merchandising as 
the broad term covering all phases 
of co-ordinated selling. It includes 
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the what, why and how of the 
product itself, the prices and dis. 
counts, the packaging, the <iistrj. 
bution channels, the sales story, 
the selection, training and ri uting 
of salesmen—and more besides, 

Merchandising is formalized and 
scientific in the sense that all the 
steps and operations are thought 
out and studied in advance—made 
part of a comprehensive plan—ip. 
stead of being left to individual 
and haphazard _ thinking and 
efforts. 

There is great danger in think. 
ing of Merchandising as somcthing 
formal or scientific in any sense 
other than this. The danger lies 
in leaning heavily on something 
which is only a word and its def- 
nition. 

Just recently I read a presenta- 
tion—from an individual of some 
repute to an organization—on the 
subjects of sales promotion, direct 
mail and psychological appeal. The 
report covered fifty or more type- 
written pages. It was without 
doubt the most fluent and verbose 
hit of writing I have seen in some 
time. 

But it was all patter. Just pat- 
ter. Every bromide, every term, 
every expression you have ever 
heard on any of those subjects, 
was in that report. But not a 
single idea, not a single definition, 
not a single fact. It was an array 
of the labels in a cabinet full of 
patent medicines. And the impli- 
cation was there in black and white 
that it was only necessary to men- 
tion an ill or a situation—and the 
nostrum, all prepared, was imme- 
diately forthcoming—and sure to 
cure. 

The Power of Advertising, the 
Sure-Cure of Sales Promotion, the 
Science of Merchandising—these, 
formalized and worshipped as gi- 
gantic abstracts—are the menaces 
which threaten to devitalize sales- 
men today. 

Three supposedly unfailing bags 
of tricks are being substituted for 
what was once a fine art in itself 
—the art-of Selling. When sales 
fall off, we are too prone to call 
upon any department except the 
sales department for a means of 
sticking pins into dealers. The 
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Can You Imagine Me 
In Whiskers 


No KIDDING, a week more 
or less from the time you read this, I’ll be donning 
the alfalfa for the annual farce entitled “Everybody 
Pays But Father.” Aside from it being kinda silly 
to wrap up in red flannel and boots when the sun 
calls for a swim, I’m a natural as Kris Kringle. 
The tummy’s there anyway. Be all that as it may, 
the moment at hand is the last chance I'll have to 
extend Christmas felicitations from this friendly 
newspaper to all you indulgent lads and lassies. If 
Printers’ Ink were anything but a weekly, | might 
be able to hit nearer the day itself. Which intrigues 
my naturally willing mind into a short contempla- 
tion on the blessings of a daily. The Examiner is 
delivered every morning to more modern homes 
than any other Los Angeles paper. If you want to 
sell your product on December 26th, tell ’em about 
it that morning. If you have a craving to point with 
pride to your success in 1930 and discuss your fond 
expectations for 1931, The Examiner will take your 
message to the most morning and Sunday readers 
on any day you pick. In less involved terms: for 
quick selling and timeliness use the paper the 
moderns prefer. Merry Christmas ! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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pins need to be stuck into the 
salesmen more often than into the 
dealers. And sometimes a great 
big pin needs to be inserted in the 
sales manager’s swivel chair—to 
the end that he will get up on his 
feet and address the salesmen in 
the glowing language of the good 
old days. 

Selling needs to maintain its own 
entity—as a vital force in the 
scheme of things—working in har- 
mony with advertising and draw- 
ing some equipment from a sales 
promotion department. But walk- 
ing or running at all times on its 
own legs—trusting no crutches, 
believing in nothing as firmly as in 
leg work and on-the-spot thinking. 


New Accounts to Rogers, 


Hinman & Thalen 

William Faro, Inc., New York, book 
publisher, has appointed Rogers, Hin- 
man & Thalen, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. This agency also has 
obtained the account of the A. A. C. 
Model Aircrafters, New York. News- 
papers and juvenile and mail-order maga- 
zines will be used. 


Key System Account to Edwin 


Bird Wilson 
The Thayer Telkee Corporation, Los 


Angeles, maker of key systems for 
schools and business buildings, has 
laced its advertising account with the 
os Angeles office of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., advertising agency. Business 
and school publications will be used. 


A. H. Noves with 
Arthur Hill, Inc. 


Alfred H. Noyes, formerl, business 
manager of Oil Heat, New_York, and 
before that, with Batten, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., has been appointed vice- 
resident of Arthur Hill, Inc., New 
fork, printing. 


Made Advertising Manager, 


Nashville “Tennessean” 
Eugene S. Tanner, a member of the 
advertising department of the Nashville 
Tennessean for a number of years, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
that paper to succeed M. Stratton Foster, 
resigned. 


Washington Newspaper Pub- 


lishers to Meet 
The mid-winter session of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Institute will be held 
at Seattle, January 22 to 24, bringing to- 
gether publishers of that State. 
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To Publish “Interior Architec- 


ture & Decoration” 

Interior Architécture & Decoration js 
the name of a new magazine which wil 
be published shortly after the first of 
the year. This magazine, which will be 
devoted entirely to interior decoration, 
will be published by the Interior Archi 
tecture & Decoration Publishing Com. 
vany, with offices at 247 Park Avenue, 

ew York. Members of the publishing 
firm are: Harry Anderson, presiden: and 
general manager; Gustave Petersen 
vice-president and treasurer, and Carl 
Maas, Jr., secretary and editor. 

Mr. Anderson was formerly for sey 
eral years with the Architectural Forum 
in an executive capacity, Mr. Peterser 
has owned and published a magazine ir 
the heating and ventilating fie! t 
twenty-three years and Mr. Maas for 
two years was managing editor of Good 
Furniture and Decoration, 


Wilfred Kean Joins Globe 


American Corporation 

Wilfred Kean, for the last two years 
Central sales manager and, before that, 
assistant sales manager of the Estate 
Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has 
joined The Globe American Corporation 
Kokomo, Ind., heaters and ranges, as 
manager of dealer sales. 


To Represent “The Scholastic” 
and “St. Nicholas” 


Arthur H. Moulton, who was for 
merly associated with Blanchard-Nich 
ols-Coleman and Johnston, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, and who for six years was 
advertising manager of Everyday Life 
Chicago, has been appointed representa- 
tive in the Western territory for The 
Scholastic and St. Nicholas. 


Appoint R. F. Walker Agency 

The R. F. Walker Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of the Chicago 
division of the Mountain Valley Water 
Company. It also has obtained the ac- 
count of Fairman, Johns & Company, 
Chicago, stocks and bonds. Newspapers 
will be used for both accounts. 


C. W. Plass to Start Own 


Business 
Charles W. Plass has resigned as mer 
chandising counsellor of the S. R 
Johnson Company, Oakland, Calif 
burning equipment. He plans to forn 
his own company of consulting engincers 
and merchandising counsellors. 


New Account to Campbell- 


Sanford 
W. B. and J. E. Boice, Toledo, mak 
ers of Boice-Crane woodworking ma- 
chinery, have appointed the Campbell- 
Sanford Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct their advertising account. 
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rchitec- 


Newspaper 
Cireulations 


of one dimension .. . good 
of two dimensions . . better 
of three dimensions .. best 


lobe 


on * 


vO years 
bre that, i ‘“ . 
_ Estate The first dimension is length—number 


oe of papers sold. Every newspaper has it. 


The second is breadth—territory covered. 
Some better mediums combine uncom- 


lastic” mon breadth with length. 


The third dimension is depth—reader 


as tor- 
‘d-Nich 


rs” rep- responsiveness. Age brings that sea- 
> oa - soned appeal which adds immeasurably 
ae to advertising resultfulness. Age—and 
leadership. 

gency An exhaustive study of the San Francisco 
Agency, market discloses a superlative depth in 
Chicago this newspaper’s circulation. It shows 
—— an amazing percentage of high-buying- 
mpany, power families covered. 


spapers 
Now embarking on its second half cen- 
tury, the Examiner offers a 3-dimensional 
circulation which has led, unchallenged. 
for 35 consecutive years ! 


San Franeiseo 
EXAMINER 
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Are You Profiting by | 


Baltimore is enjoying above-average 
business activity—well above the aver- 
age. For example: 


Baltimore department stores, now at 
their busiest, were very busy in October, 
too. According to the latest Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, Baltimore’s depart- 
ment stores in October did 4.1 per cent 
more business than during the same 
month a year previous. 


For the Fifth Federal Reserve District 
as a whole, the October gain was 1.8 per 
cent. Baltimore led all other cities of 
the District. 

Your share of this above-average business 


activity of Baltimore, as most advertisers 
already know, is most readily obtained 


through consistent use of the advertis- 
ing columns of The Sunpapers. Latest 
circulation figures— 


THE SUNPAPERS 


in November 


Daily (M&E) 299,301 


ae 
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Activity ? 
ctivity 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 
San Franctsco: 0. Geo. Krogness 
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ND now the Iron 
Fireman Manu- 
facturing Company of 
Portland, Oregon, adds 
its good word to that 
of hundreds of others, 
as a comment of im- 
portance upon the 
utility of Free Press 
circulation. 


q 


HEIR own words 
are quoted: 


q 


‘THE selection of 
a newspaper to 
carry our 1930 mes- 
sages to the people of 
Detroit was most 
carefully made.” 


g 


1 HE Iron Fireman 

-| naturally appeals 
to the successful busi- 
ness man....tothe 
owners of the better 
class of homes—men 
and women who want 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


excellence in home 
heating equipment.” 


q 


" UR analysis of 

Free Press cir- 
culation and of its ed- 
itorial appeal showed 
us that it would de- 
liver our story to the 
very classes of people 
we wish to reach. 
Results have con- 
firmed the wisdom of 
this decision.” 


q 


OO, results will 

confirm your own 
good judgment in 
selecting The Free 
Press to present your 
advertising message in 
the 1931 tempo of 
“millions for results, 
but not one cent for 
blarney.”” 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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What Employers Want in Letters 
Applying for Jobs 


A Negative Approach to the Problem of Writing Position 


Application 


Letters That Click 


By John J. 


A CLIENT recently requested 
i us to insert a classified ad- 
vertisement in the metropolitan 
papers for a sales executive. The 
advertisement was to — sev- 
eral days. There had™been an 
unexpected resignation in his or- 
ganization, and a new man was re- 
quired at once. 

The position open was that of 
an assistant to the general sales 
manager, and the advertisement in- 
serted so stated. The copy told 
about the type of concern requir 
ing this man, and the nature of its 


business. It stressed the fact that 


experience in the firm’s particular 
line was preferred but not neces- 
Mention was made that it 
salaried position and appli- 


sary. 
Was a 
cants were specifically instructed 
to give their past business experi- 
ence in detail, so that an interview 
could be arranged in the city. 

Several hundred letters and two 
telegrams were received in answer 
to this advertisement. Without 
exception, every one of these re- 
plies was read and considered. And 
of them all, only a dozen or so 
were found to be eligible for the 
further consideration of a personal 
interview. 

Many more would have been 
granted an interview had their let- 
ters been convincing enough to 
merit a follow-up. That they were 
not was cause for disappointment 
to the firm which had a job to 
offer, and which was perfectly 
willing to spend the time in per- 
sonally interviewing hundreds of 
promising prospects, if necessary, 
to secure the right man. 

“With the employment situation 
as it is at present,” remarked our 
client after he had reviewed the 
letters received, “I was frankly 
amazed at the mediocrity of our re- 
plies. I naturally had the impres- 
sion that with a scarcity of jobs, 


McCarthy 


the applicants answering our ad- 
vertisement would give a little 
time and thought to their letters. 
Instead of sending in hurriedly 
written notes containing only 
meager information about their 
experience, I believed that the ap- 
plicants would have studied our 
advertisement, and at least acceded 
to our request to give their past 
experience in detail so that we could 
competently judge whether they 
were worthy of an interview. 

“Instead of ‘selling themselves’ 
sufficiently by letter in order to 
secure an interview, the great ma- 
jority of applicants preferred to 
rest their case until an interview 
could be arranged. Since one of 
the fundamental duties of the sales 
executive we wanted is to handle 
correspondence intelligently, these 
applicants had to be ruled out from 
the start. We cannot afford a 
sales executive who cannot employ 
Uncle Sam to promote a few 
sales.” 


Especially Hard These Days 


Writing a letter of application 
that will click is not an easy task 
even in times when jobs are 
plentiful. Certainly it’s not any 
easier today with fewer openings. 
This is all the more reason, as our 
client contended, that applicants 
should give greater heed to their 
first letters. Surely the competi- 
tion in business today literally de- 
mands that those engaged in it 
must learn to express their 
thoughts on paper, or at least 
know some of the fundamentals 
of business correspondence. 

This particular batch of appli- 
cants’ letters indicated that there 
are still a great many business men 
with a record of sizable incomes 
who fail to recognize that a type 
written letter is usually more ac- 
ceptable than one written by hand ; 
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that an originally typed letter is 
more effective than a fifth carbon 
which can only be read under a 
glass; that correct spelling is al- 
ways essential. 

Only four out of the several 
hundred replies sensed that a pho- 
tograph might be a factor in decid- 
ing in their favor, and sent one 
along. Only a small percentage 
deemed that it would help in ar- 
ranging the interview if they gave 
their telephone numbers. 

Failure to send in a typed appli- 
cation, misspelled words, and 
blurred carbons may seem like 
trifles, but they are trifles which 
are magnified when you are con- 
sidering several hundred letters. 
Even if you are most patient and 
broadminded, you are apt to. be- 
come slightly exasperated when 
letter after letter is written in 
those fantastic, hieroglyphic styles 
of handwriting which many hu- 
mans affect. Blurred type carbons 
do not ease the situation. 

In fact, you are likely to be- 
come almost faintly rebellious 


when you note some of the con- 


tents of these letters and attempt 
to analyze them sensibly. For ex- 
ample, several applicants were only 
in their middle twenties, yet they 
“possessed a thorough knowledge 
of advertising through long ex- 
perience.” Not only had they mas- 
tered the technique of copy writ- 
ing, but they were competent to set 
the firm’s advertising policy, and 
make it increase sales. They of- 
fered this unusual ability only as a 
sideline to their real prowess as 
sales executive, for which the ad- 
vertisement called. 

Another versatile claimant, just 
a few years out of college, had no 
experience in selling the product 
manufactured by the firm, but he 
had sold “every other type of 
product which you could think of.” 

Evidently, there still exists to a 
large degree the traditional atti- 
tude among many engaged in sales 
work that a faculty for writing 
even a fair sales letter is of minor 
importance compared to one’s abil- 
ity to “talk a sale.” This line of 
reasoning, which hearkens back to 
the old days when the only re- 
quisite for being considered as a 
possible star salesman was a repu- 
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tation as a great talker, was con- 
tained in letter after letter. 

The senders of these letters 
seemed to think that the request 
for full particulars of their past 
experience was put in our advyer- 
tisement to fill out  space— 
they ignored it entirely. They 
banked their all on selling them- 
selves in tne interview. Those who 
did casually mention some of their 
past experience, which happened 
not to be in our concern’s indus- 
try or even in an allied one, re- 
garded t fact very lightly. 

“Just gtve us an interview,” they 
argued, “and we will show you 
that a salesman is a salesman re- 
gardless of the type of product he 
is selling.” 

It so happened that the industry 
in which this is classed is a highly 
technical and specialized field with 
many varied problems involving 
production, sales and merchandis- 
ing. Its many ramifications cannot 
be grasped overnight, and a man 
who has had experience in this field 
has a decided advantage over one 
who:has none. Furthermore, the 
general sales manager who was 
looking for the assistant executive 
had spent a lifetime in that par- 
ticular industry, and aithough he 
was quite willing to engage a man 
without previous experience in his 
field, an appeal that such experi- 
ence was not valuable for the job 
offered naturally failed to register 
with him. He knew otherwise. 

Here’s a typical letter which il- 
lustrates how some of the appli- 
cants regarded the request to send 
full details of themselves; what 
they thought of experience in the 
particular field in which the posi- 
tion was open; and how important 
it was that an interview should be 
granted before the prospective em- 
ployer could get even an inkling of 
how capable the applicant was: 


Gentlemen: 

Referring to your ad in 
would say that I never sold your 
line or anything like it but a sales- 
man is a salesman. I have not only 
made many. but developed thousands 
The greatest success in salesmanship 
is in studying the merchandise they 
sell and. few men do it. 

Give me an interview and let me 
sell myself to your organization. 

I'll guarantee the best of refer- 
ences—a whole portfolio full—and 
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of other junk that I cannot 
cover in this letter and which you 
are not interested in here. Am at- 
taching a write-up about my ability. 


a lot 


The write-up attached was from 
a business paper dated several years 
ago. It was a brief item of sev- 
eral paragraphs concerning the ap- 
plicant’s talk before an out-of- 
town luncheon club on what a 
great factor pep is in successful 
salesmanship. 

Another example of how appli- 
cants gave full details: 


Dear Sir: 
Age. 29. 
Exnerience. 
Schooling. 
Not married. 
Yours very 


Four years selling. 
University graduate. 


truly, 


Still another. (This was on the 
letterhead of a prominent college 
club.) 


Gentlemen: 

I have not had any experience in 
your field but think my experience 
will enable me to meet your needs. 
I shall appreciate an interview at 
your convenience. 

Yours very truly, 

We happened to have handy a 
year book of the college club from 
which this letter was received. We 
looked up the sender, and found 
that he was in the class of 1920. 
Here was a man ten years out of 
college who should: certainly be 
aware of the stiff competition for 
sales executive positions in these 
times, yet he was content to stake 
his chances for getting an inter- 
view on a brief note. 

Two other applications written 
on the letterheads of well-known 
college clubs did not exactly en- 
thuse the reviewing committee. One 
stated that the sender was only in- 
terested in “a dignified type of ex- 
ecutive position” while the other 
inquired as to whether the posi- 
tion vacant offered “a legitimate 
way to earn a good living”! 

Several elaborately printed pres- 
entations containing dynamic pro- 
logs, absolutely complete record of 
many superb achievements, letters 
of reference, photograph of the 
sender in a very businesslike pose, 
and all-crowning epilogs were re- 
ceived. In contrast with a simple, 
direct and convincing letter for a 
particular job, such presentations 
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usually impress the reader as a 
canned, standard sales talk. 

Without exception, the letters 
which were selected for the pur- 
pose of arranging an interview, out 
of the several hundred received, 
were ones which really answered 
the advertisement. The chosen let- 
ters complied with every required 
specification. These successful ap- 
plicants simply related their ex- 
perience, and in no way attempted 
to exaggerate their importanc 

The stories of their careers 
were written in a straight away 
fashion without any detours or 
editorializing. They put it up to 
the reader to inject his own com- 
ments and draw his own conclu- 
sions. If they were twenty-five o 
forty, they said so, and let it go 
at that, instead of eulogizing mili 
tant youth or the matured experi- 
ence of a man in the prime of life 

In the instances where these suc- 
cessful applicants had no experi- 
ence in the industry in which the 
job was open, and there were but 
few who had, they did nct hesitate 
to say so. Nor did they try’to 
minimize this fact. They were 
absolutely specific on this point, 
and in no way inferred that previ- 
ous experience in this specialized 
industry was not necessary to fill 
the position offered. 

The majority of them outlined 
their experience in the manner of 
the usual printed blanks which 
firms ask applicants to fill in— 
namely the last position held first 
with the preceding ones following 
in order, and included brief supple- 
mentary information concerning 
their education and private life. In 
short, they gave the “full details” 
which the advertisement requested. 
They told the prospective employer 
what he wanted to know before 
granting an interview. And that’s 
why this dozen or more applicants 
got the interview, and the several 
hundred others did not. 


Appoints Powers-House Agency 


The Globe Machine & Stamping 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed 
The Powers-House Company, adver 
tising agency of that city, to direct 
the advertising of its automotive special 
ties and its dry cleaning machine for 
home use. 
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From Advertising Record Co. figures 
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All Ups and no Downs for 137 months 


SINCE its first issue of June, 1919, for 137 consecutive 
months, through two major depressions—the advertising 
volume of The News in any month has exceeded that of 
the same month in the previous year . . . climbed upward 
without a loss for eleven and one-half years . . . the only 
newspaper in New York, if not in publication history, with 
so long an uninterrupted record of advertising growth... 
Particularly significant today, when nine of New York’s 
fifteen newspapers have been swimming downstream for 
more than a year! . . . Advertisers made this record for 
The News—simply because The News made records for its 
advertisers! . . . If you are not a News advertiser, you've 


missed a good thing long enough. For 1931—consider! 


THE NEWS, New Yorx’s PicrurE NEWSPAPER 
220 East Forty-second Street, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Vou should know 
MADELIA, Minnesota 


and her “Little Sister” cities better 














—TRADING CENTERS FOR A MILLION 
AND A HALF FARM FOLKS 


ADELIA, Minnesota, is representative of the towns of 
2,500 or less in the Northwest (Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas) where 88.7 per cent of the 1,610,000 farm people 
do their buying. 
Dealers here are largely dependent upon farm trade and base 
their purchases upon farm demand. They are served from a 
single wholesale district. 
Farm homes comprise the largest residential district in the 
Northwest. THE FARMER, the weekly ‘‘newspaper of the 
farm,”’ reaches more homes (now 279,000) than any other pub- 
lication of any kind in the territory. 


WZ 


THI FPARMER 
‘Fenians 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


New York—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Daily News Building 


Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit 





How Manufacturers Are Selling 
Chains and Holding Good- 
Will of Independent 


First of All, 


Secret Rebates and Everything Pertaining to Underhand 


Methods Must Be Scrapped—Hollingshead a Fine Instance— 
Thirteenth Instalment of the Chain Store Series 


By M. M. Zimmerman 


H' )W can a manufacturer sell to 
the chain store and still retain 
the good-will of his independent 
outlets? The average independent 
dealer, and especially the jobber, 
will tell you it can’t be done unless 
the manufacturer places the chain 
on the same basis as the indepen- 
dent. The chain will tell you that 
there is no problem involved; if 
the manufacturer gives the chain a 
better price, it is because he recog- 
nizes the efficiency of the chain’s 
system of distribution and he is 
merely paying the chain for the 
extra service it renders the manu- 
facturer. The chain further argues 
that it has no monopoly on the 
manufacturer’s lowest prices. Any- 
one else who can deliver to the 
manufacturer the huge volume at 
the same low costs, will receive the 
manufacturer’s lowest price. 

What, then, is the bone of con- 
tention between the chain and the 
independent ? Why should so many 
independents resent manufacturers 
selling to chains? Is there any jus- 
tification for this resentment? How 
are manufacturers trying to over- 
come it? In the competitive 
truegle between the chain and the 
independent, the manufacturer is 
wcused of being the contributing 
cause for the independent’s uncer- 
tain position in the field of retail- 
ing 

The manufacturer maintains that 
his position is neutral in this bat- 
tle for retail supremacy between 
chain and independent; his sole in- 
terest is to produce his product and 
see that it is distributed through 
the regular distribution channels, 
giving each distributor the consid- 
eration he is entitled to receive. 
Certain students of distribution ad- 
vance the view that the manufac- 
turer cannot service the chain and 


the independent and satisfy both. 
In other words, the manufacturer 
should select his channel of distri- 
bution and stick to it. 

Llew S. Soule, editor of Hard- 
ware Age, insists that a manufac- 
turer cannot be neutral when sell- 
ing both chain and independent— 
largely because the distribution 
policies in the two channels are 
diametrically opposed in principle. 
“Chain stores and _ mail-order 
houses,” he states, “have definitely 
adopted a policy of price. Their 
plan is to sell only the quick turn- 
ing items of each line at low prices. 


Independents Are Service 
Distributors 


“Chains make no provisions for 
consumers who desire the other 
items of these lines. They are not 
interested in whether or not the 
manufacturer sells those items. On 
the other hand, independents are 
service distributors. They depend 
on the selling of more or less com- 
plete lines. Their function is to see ’ 
that all the elements of a commun- 
ity are served with the specific 
items of merchandise needed or 
wanted. They are interested in the 
manu facturer’s complete lines.” Mr. 
Soule doubts whether the manufac- 
turer can sell his goods through 
both channels on the basis of price 
equality, and since the policy of 
the chain is to sell cheaper. he does 
not believe the chains will accent 
the policy of price equality. His 
solution is for the manufacturer to 
stick to one channel and to co- 
operate whole-heartedly with the 
channel he selects and in which his 
greatest interest lies. 

We have interrogated many lead- 
ing national advertisers to see what 
they are doing to keep the chain 
and independent happy. We have 
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also asked both the chain and the 
jobber for their views and sugges- 
tions, and while they are somewhat 
conflicting, the general attitude of 
the manufacturer indicates he is 
seeking ways and means to elimi- 
nate the causes that are responsible 
for the present problem. 

One large jobber believes that 
the average independent merchant 
is willing to believe that the vol- 
ume buyer is entitled to some con- 
cessions—especially if he has the 
same opportunity as the chain to 
secure a definite price, based on 
volume. Under such conditions, he 
does not feel that the independent 
has ground for complaint. His main 
objection is against the secret price 
rebate—that it is unfair for the 
manufacturer to get his volume 
from the chain and his total profit 
from the independent. 


Play Squarely with All 


A food manufacturer believes it 
is quite possible to enjoy the co- 
operation of the jobber, independent 
retailer, and the chain. “But,” he in- 
sists, “the manufacturer must play 


squarely with all. There is no rea- 


son,” he stated, “why the jobber 
should not buy on equal terms with 
the chain, and if he warehouses 
economically and sells efficiently, he 
should be able to sell the merchan- 
dise at a close enough margin to the 
independent, who in turn, can han- 
dle the product at a reasonable 
margin.” 

Another important manufacturer 
believes that the solution to this 
problem lies in a process of mutual 
education. “The manufacturer must 
realize,” he stated, “that he has a 
duty to the jobber and independent 
retailer not to grant to chain stores 
for any reason whatever, rebates 
and concessions, which are, in effect, 
unjust and discriminatory, giving 
the chain store an unfair competi- 
tive advantage over the jobber and 
independent retailer. The chain 
store, on the other hand, must learn 
to do business on the principle of 
‘live and let live.’ It must refrain 
from making unreasonable demands 
upon manufacturers and attempting 
to enforce them by ‘big stick’ 
methods. The jobber and retailer, 
on their part, must learn that it is 
the desire of the manufacturer to 
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be fair with them and with that 
knowledge, to co-operate with man- 
ufacturers of articles of recognized 
merit, yielding a fair margin of 
profit by ceasing their attempt to 
fight and compete with the manu- 
facturer through the promotion of 
private brands.” 

We find manufacturers attempt- 
ing more and more to equalize their 
prices so that they will be fair to 
all—to both the large and small 
distributor. We also find that most 
manufacturers are now beginning 
to realize that inside prices and spe 
cial discounts do not in the end 
prove profitable in maintaining vol- 
ume. Somehow or other, these in- 
side prices leak out and the manu- 
facturers guilty are always in hot 
water with the rest of their dis- 
tributors— both independents and 
chains. A number of these manu- 
facturers realize that playing for 
the big distributor at the expense 
of the small independent does not 
pay—that the independent’s good- 
will is worth considerable in his 
sales and volume plans. We shall, 
therefore, discuss several well- 
known methods of procedure of 
national advertisers in attempting 
to obtain distribution without dis- 
turbing or antagonizing any of their 
distributors, or at least by recog- 
nizing that all are entitled to a 
fair margin of profit. 

Perhaps the most outstanding ex- 
ample of a manufacturer who has 
recognized the value of both the 
chain and jobber in its plan of 
distribution, is General Foods Cor- 
poration. This company started out 
with the thought that it must con- 
sider every distributing outlet, both 
large and small, as an important 
economic factor in its plan of 
operation—and to be able to enjoy 
the whole hearted co-operation of 
dealers, its business policy must be 
free from the taint of special dis- 
counts, concessions, rebates, etc. 

To keep pace with the demands 
of the trade, and the public in gen- 
eral, General Foods has adhered to 
a policy of one price to all direct 
customers, regardless of the size 
or magnitude of the distributor. 
The company issues a printed price 
list, quoting prices in carload and 
less than carload lots. This price 
list is sent to both the large and 
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Check 


( [It’s not the number of buyers 
of a newspaper— but the 
number of a newspaper's 
buyers that counts!. 


e¢ We as buyers of advertis- 
ing ... are determined in 
the future to examine more 
closely into the quality and 
actual purchasing power 


... father than to seek 
for quantity circulation . . .?? 


Although the first statement is 
ours, the second is a resolution 
passed by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 

What every advertiser wants is 
results, and only buying power 
can produce them. 

Before you advertise in Cleveland 
get the certified facts. 


THE CLEVELAND NEws 


Geo. A. McDevitt Co., National Representatives 
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small customer, and no one en- 
joys a better price than those 
listed, regardless of quantities. 

Naturally, we were interested to 
know the attitude of the trade 
toward this one price policy, and 
many chains and wholesalers were 
asked to express themselves freely. 
The answers received were as we 
expected. In the majority of the 
cases, the one price policy was 
praised and the general consensus 
of opinion is that it represents the 
fairest methods a manutacturer can 
use to win trust and confidence. 

“T have a lot of faith in the man- 
agement and policy of this com- 
pany,” was the remark of a well 
known Southwestern wholesale 
grocer. “It is a fact they are good 
merchandisers and their policy co- 
incides with the ideas of progres- 
sive merchandisers.” 

One large and important chain 
executive went so far as to say that 
he admires General Foods for its 
present position, and hopes the 
company will continue to carry 
through the policy inaugurated—for 
at least a long enough period of 
time to give it a thorough tryout. 
In regard to the merits of the one- 
price-to-all plan, the argument of 
this chain store merchant is that 
mere size is no reason why one dis- 
tributor should be able to obtain 
the same product cheaper than an- 
other. “I believe,” he stated, “that 
after a certain volume in delivery 
of tonnage is attained, beyond that 
there is no material saving to the 
factory itself. I am convinced that 
our company renders the same 
service to General Foods that the 
A & P does, even though A & 
P is thirty or forty times larger 
than we are as a local unit. It 
seems to me that the true test of 
service rendered to the manufac- 
turer in distribution, is the ability 
with which a distributor covers his 
particular territory, and not whether 
his territory absorbs a tremendous 
volume of goods. Certainly there 
isn’t any surer way of creating a 
monopoly in this country than to 
stick fast to the assumption that 
the bigger the buyer, the better the 
discount.” 

In summing up his conclu- 
sions, this chain store executive 
sees no reasons why chains and 
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manufacturers cannot work  to- 
gether on a mutual basis, without 
disturbing the manufacturer's other 
distributing outlets. The manuiac- 
turer, however, must have sufficient 
backbone not to be bull-dozed into 
deals that are disastrous to him, 
and which might eventually sink 
him. 

“I want to get all the margins | 
possibly can, that I believe are 
within reason,” was his parting 
statement, “but there is such a 
thing as holding the manufacturer 
up to such an extent that he grad- 
ually suffocates and then we have 
nothing to work on. Live and let 
live, is as good a Policy in the 


grocery business as in any other.” 


How a Drug Advertiser Maintains 
Friendly Relations 


In the drug field a well-known 
national advertiser has found it 
possible to maintain the friendly 
relations of all his distributors, in 
cluding chain, jobber and indepen- 
dent, by protecting the profits of 
his distributors through an exclu 
sive agency plan, and suggesting 
uniform resale price. In this field, 
as a rule, jobbers do not expect t 
do much business with the ‘chains 
so that they do not seriously object 
if the manufacturer does business 
direct with the chain. Under hi 
plan, the manufacturer places the 
chain on the same basis as his jol)- 
bers and grants a_ distributing 
franchise for his products. ‘ 
manufacturer has found the cliaii 
eager to co-operate on his line, hx 
cause the chain is assured that the 
profit margin is being protected 
and that no other chain or indepen 
dent distributor will cut the price 
All who are part of the manuia 
turer's nation-wide distributing 
plan, sell at the manufacturer 
suggested price. There has beet 
demoralization of the business, and 
everybody pushes the line to the 
limit, receiving special display in 
the windows and inside of the store 
in even the largest chains, without 
cost to the manufacturer. 

In commenting on the success 0! 
his plan, the manufacturer said: 
“We find the chain is more than 
eager to co-operate with nationally 
advertised brands on which there 
is an opportunity for profit, and so 
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Personal Preference 


One of the most interesting fea 
tures of advertising is that the buyey 
of space early learns that he canno 
trust his own personal preference 
in choosing mediums. He finds, afteg 
experiment, that what he likes is no 
necessarily what others like, an 
that some publications which do no 
appeal to him at all are evident 
very popular with buying groups i 
which the advertiser is interested. 

If there is one thing which 
advertising man muét learn, it is 
keep an open mind, to watch whi 
way the wind is blowing, to give e 
when significant news may be heart 
and to be guided most of all by & 
perience. Following one’s own per 
sonal choice is good up to the poin 
of indicating the type of reade 
likely to be reached, but not esp 
cially valuable beyond that. 

These philosophical meditation 
are suggested by the story of wha 
one leading national advertiser ha 
found out about a certain mediu 
which he had been asked for som 
time to consider. Personally he didn 
like it. It didn’t have the sort « 
editorial material which appealed 
him personally, and he had a 4 
cided feeling that the people wi 
would spend their time reading 
publication of that kind wouldn't 
especially good customers for hi 
house. 

But after a while, due to the col 
stant pressure exerted upon him b 
others, including his advertisil 
agent and the representative of # 
publication, he decided to give it 
trial. The results were so astonl 
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sting fealligly good as figuratively to knock 
; the buyer. Advertiser for a couple of loops. 
he cannog@™ In addition to determining a de- 
relerence@ion regarding the continued use 
inds, af if the new medium, this experience 
ikes is nofas been exceedingly valuable for 
like, an@@his advertiser. It has caused him 
ich do ni, doubt his own ability to analyze 
7 evident! alues, based on his own personal 
Toups Weaction, and to want to get more 
terested. Hicts on which to base his opinions 
which ereafter. 
rn, it is “If I can be so out of line with 
itch whic hat is actually happening,” he ad- 
0 give Cited, “it makes me feel that I need 
r be heard, check up again all along the line. 
all by et has shaken my confidence in my 
Own Peliwn judgment, and it has demon- 
) the poitirated that judgment is no good un- 
of readefibcs it is predicated on actual facts 
not esPiind experiences. Hereafter I am go- 
at. g to be guided less by what. I, as 
neditationgn individual, think and much more 
y of whally what I can find out regarding the 
rtiser hagictual experiences of advertisers in 
n mediumMfarious fields and mediums.” 
| for som It is very much worth while to 
y he didn Beach a decision of this kind. It may 
he sort “estroy a certain feeling of author- 
ppealed Wy, and lead to some rather hum- 
had & “ling cogitations regarding the re- 
eople W4ibonsibilities of the man who is 
reading pending advertisers’ dollars in pub- 
youldn'’t “cation space or otherwise. It is a 
s for high idedly salutary experience to rea- 
ze that omniscience is not the pos- 
to the cotssion of any individual, no matter 
on him Sow clever, and that open-minded- 
idvertisingfess is the greatest blessing which 
sive of tM&n be conferred upon anyone who 
give it @ trying to make advertising suc- 
» astonisiiiessful, 
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and Eighteenth in the U. 8.! 


ROVIDENCE ranks among the first 

twenty American retail markets. It is the 
self-contained center of distribution for one of 
the richest and most densely populated areas 
in the country. 


Sales opportunities here offer unusual rewards 
to the advertiser who studies and cultivates 
Providence as one of his major outlets. Inci- 
dental treatment must naturally fall short. 


This problem of cultivation is simplified by 
the overwhelming dominance of two long- 
established newspapers, with a circulation 
greater than all Rhode Island’s other dailies 
combined. 


(Journal and Bulletin daily 130,283; 
Sunday Journal 87.321) 


possi 


The Providence Journal ]::: 
of it: 
The Evening Bulletin | 


Marning and Sunday 


National Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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far as our products are concerned 
they have so far not even sug- 
gested that they be permitted to 
cut the price. When they are sure 
that the price will be maintained, 
they are never the aggressors in 
price cutting or demoralizing the 
ess of standard brands. While 
have no right legally to enforce 

e maintenance program, we 
irally have no control over our 
merchandise after we have sold it, 
but find all classes of trade wel- 
come a line on which suggested 
prices are generally ob- 
and are eager to co- 


resale 
serve 1, 
operate.” 


How the Maker of Whiz Products 
Co-operates 


Another interesting and perhaps 
outstanding case of a manufacturer 
who has been successful in develop- 
ing a substantial business with 

chains, without disturbing his inde- 
pendent retail outlets, is the R. M. 
Hollingshead Company, manu fac- 
turer and national advertiser of 
‘Whiz” products. In less than two 
years this manufacturer has de- 


veloped a highly profitable volume, 
totaling 20 per cent of its gross 
sales—and materially reducing pro- 


luction costs on its total manu- 
facturing volume. 

For a considerable time Chas. R. 
Sherman, general manager of 
operations of the R. M. Hollings- 
head Co., and now president of the 
new subsidiary company, had been 
studying ways and means of intro- 
ducing his company’s line of prod- 
ucts to the syndicate chain stores, 
which would not only insure a sub- 
stantial volume, but would at the 
same time eliminate any possibility 
f criticism from its independent 
distributors throughout the country. 
He knew the line had splendid 
possibilities, 
that the Hollingshead company 
must not jeopardize the good-will 
of its established independent trade, 
to cultivate which the company had 
spent h undreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in national advertising. For 
this reason alone, he felt it must be 
cautious in any plan attempted, that 
would in any way disturb company 
relations with its established trade. 

It was decided to divorce the 
chain-store line completely from 
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but he also realized 
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the regular Whiz line. Mr. Sher- 
man concluded that this step was 
necessary for another reason. While 
there are a number of manufac- 
turers doing a national business, 
who sell not only through the 
chains but through their regular 
channels witi.out conflict, the pecu- 
liar brands of their product are 
such that they can sell a smaller 
item in the chain at 10 cents and a 
larger product through the inde- 
pendent drug store at 25 cents. An 
example, of course, is Colgate’s 
tooth paste. 

“In our case,” Mr. Sherman 
argued, “to reduce the comparative 
net content of a package to a size 
that could be sold for 10 cents un- 
der the trade name of Whiz, would 
limit the quantity of material to 
such an extent that it would be 
impractical, as far as service for 
the ultimate consumer is concerned. 
For example, a pint can of Whiz 
Top Dressing retails through the 
ordinary channels for $1. To dress 
the top of an average automobile, 
one coat requires a half-pint. To 
produce top dressing under those 
conditions under the trade name of 
Whiz would mean a can holding 
one-tenth of a pint if it was to 
retail for 10 cents, which would 
not be sufficient top dressing to 
do the consumer any good and the 
size of the package would be so 
small that besides being insufficient 
to do the job, it would be of poor 
merchandising value. Instead of 
producing a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of items under all different 
style labels, brands and types, we 
adopted the trade name ‘All-Nu,’ 
using a standard design for all 
packages, with standard colors, be- 
lieving that by establishing a line 
of merchandise, each item of which 
was based on quality, the success of 
the major items in the line would 
have an appreciable effect on items 
in the line that ordinarily might be 
classed as slow sellers. The results 
proved that our original trend of 
thought was correct, because under 
the All-Nu trade name we eliminate 
any possibility of antagonizing our 
regular channels of distribution— 
for while many dealers discount the 
efforts of manufacturers in sell- 
ing to the chains, others are very 
prejudiced and refuse to buy a 
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manufacturer’s product if he does 
business direct with the chains or 
syndicates.” 

Another reason Mr. Sherman ad- 
vanced for creating the All-Nu line 
was to sell the chain an idea and 
not a line of merchandise. “From 
our experience in merchandising 
national brands,” he stated, “it was 
our firm belief that a customer buy- 
ing any one of our items and being 
satisfied with it, would naturally 
buy any of the other products un- 
der the All-Nu label. Furthermore, 
as a complete line, we also had a 
very powerful talking point with 
the buyer—for instead of present- 
ing a conglomerated mass of dif- 
ferent styles and kinds of labels 
and packages, the All-Nu line gave 
the chain store manager a line of 
products that he could feature on 
his counter or in his window where 
one product would help sell the 
other.” 


Not Sold on Price 


In offering its products to the 
various chains, Hollingshead made 
no effort to sell them under the 
prevailing market prices, as an in- 
ducement for the chain either to 
stock or make more profit on its 
line. Cheapness of price was not 
mentioned, but quality, reputation, 
organization facilities, and ability 
to give quick and efficient service, 
were stressed. These facts, as well 
as the fact that the company is a 
well-known national advertiser and 
had a successful business record of 
many years standing, which the 
chain buyers took full cognizance 
of, helped the line to receive favor- 
able consideration from the chain 
buyers. When it came to the ques- 
tion of price, Mr. Sherman pre- 
sented his facts in such a manner 
that it placed the burden on the 
chain buyer. All-Nu products are 
not made at a price, but to a price. 
Mr. Sherman had a fair idea of 
the limit chain buyers will pay for 
such items, and so placed the ut- 
most quality in each All-Nu prod- 
uct to meet the highest price the 
chain will pay for such items. 
While the syndicate buyer is very 
much interested in price and never 
loses sight of it in his dealings 
with manufacturers, nevertheless, 
quality also is of the utmost con- 
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sideration. As a result, Mr. Sher- 
man obtained a much better price 
for his product in the face of the 
keenest competition that exists in 
this trade, because he was able to 
show the buyers that he could de- 
liver a better quality product than 
they had been getting even though 
they were paying less money. An- 
other important factor that greatly 
influenced the chains, was the at- 
tractiveness of the package, which 
they instantly recognized as pos- 
sessing excellent selling value. 

The package plays a decidedly 
important part in the success of a 
syndicate item. The manufacturer 
must expect no help from the clerk 
behind the counters in the syndi- 
cate stores. Therefore, any —_ 
facturer seeking this type of chain 
business, should study his package 
very carefully. To illustrate this 
more clearly and to show how this 
company studied every phase of 
syndicate merchandising—and why 
All-Nu products have proved suc- 
cessful—Mr. Sherman told the in- 
terviewer how for a long time he 
had been endeavoring to influence 
a particular buyer of a large syndi- 
cate to stock All-Nu Cedar Oil 
Polish. Because cedar oil is one 
of those products that is sold en- 
tensively under the private-label, 
the buyer’s theory was that every- 
one knows what cedar oil is, and 
the type of bottle or the kind of 
label has no effect on the sale of 
the item. 

“Finally,” stated Mr. Sherman, 
“I obtained permission to make a 
test on the sales ability of All-Nu 
Cedar Oil in only one of his stores 
—the test to be as follows: We 
would send two gross of our stand- 
ard All-Nu Cedar Oil to a single 
store, packed in our regular All- 
Nu containers. We would also send 
that same store two gross of the 
same quality cedar oil in the same 
bottles but with a cheap looking 
label on the bottles. The stipulation 
was also made that both products 
would be placed on the same 
counter so that the customer could 
see both at the same time and make 
her own choice. A record was to be 
kept for two weeks to determine 
which product had the best sale. 
At the end of the stipulated time, 
one gross and thirty-five bottles of 
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the All-Nu Cedar Oil Polish “had 
been sold—as against only nineteen 
bottles of the lot with the cheap 
labels. This experiment not only 
substantiated our views on the 
psychological selling value of the 
attractive package, but it had its 
effect on the buyer. First he ad- 
mitted it changed many of his pet 
theories on the value of the pack- 
age, and secondly, he added All-Nu 
Cedar Oil Polish in every one of 
his stores, and later threw out the 
other label that he had been selling 
heretofore. It is also worth while 
mentioning that since he stocked 
All-Nu Cedar Oil Polish, his busi- 
ness on that item alone has in- 
creased appreciably.” 

Of course, the chains would have 
preferred to merchandise under the 
Whiz trade-mark, which is nation- 
ally known, but as Mr. Sherman 
stated, “When we explained to the 
sy ndicate the necessity for our pro- 
cedure, they were satisfied.” To 
divorce the All-Nu products com- 
pletely from the R. M. Hollings- 
head Co., a subsidiary company was 
organized, known as the All-Nu 
Products Co. of which Mr. Sher- 
man is the president. 

The complete line of All-Nu 
products now numbers forty. They 
have been standardized in every 
possible way. Each package is uni- 
form in appearance and also uni- 
form in weight. The line is sold 
from a fixed price list, available to 
every chain-store buyer, and no 
deviation is made from this price 
list, and.so far there has been no- 
ticed no unfavorable reaction to- 
ward quoting the smaller chains 
the same price it quotes the larger 
ones. “There are times,” states 
Mr. Sherman, “when we have been 
approached for special concessions 
and prices, and in almost every in- 
stance, by the buyer of the small 
chain, with the assurance and 
promise of getting much larger 
volume. We have not, however, ac- 
ceded to these requests at any time, 
feeling that by building a sound 
foundation of fixed prices, the 
prices being based on getting a 
good article for the price we ‘ask, 
such requests would automatically 
be eliminated and we have found 
during the current year that the 
few requests that we may have had 
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at the start have entirely disap- 
peared and these same syndicates 
are buying and selling All-Nu 
products with very commendable 
success.” 

We have gone to some length to 
discuss the Hollingshead plan he 
cause we feel it offers a solution 
for many manufacturers who are 
anxious to do business with the 
chain, without disturbing their 
other outlets. 

Summing it up then, we believ 
there are several channels open to 
the manufacturer who is anxiou 
to eliminate’ any possible conflict 
between his chain and independent 
business. All of the three plans 
discussed here are practical, but the 
manufacturer must decide which 
one would be most flexible to his 
own product. As we have already 
stated, the chain volume is of 
sufficient importance to deserve the 
attention of every manufacturer 
Nevertheless, the average manufac 
turer cannot afford to concentr: 
on it at the sacrifice of his inde. 
pendent retail volume. The success- 
ful manufacturer of the future wil! 
obtain his distribution from both 
and he will so co-ordinate his ef- 
forts that there will be no conflict 
and he will enjoy the whole-hearted 
co-operation of both. 

The question of what type of 
salesman should call on chain-store 
buyers will be discussed in the 
issue of January 1, 1931. 


J. L. Hubbell with Wm. 
Ganson Rose, Inc. 


James Leslie Hubbell, formerly 
president and general manager of the 
House of Hubbell, Inc., Cleveland, |! 
joined the advertising agency of Wm 
Ganson Rose, Inc., of that city. He will 
become an associate member of the firm 


Los Angeles Office for 
Bayless-Kerr 
The Bayless-Kerr Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency, has opened 
office in Los Angeles, under the direc- 
tion of Jerrold C. Arnold, form 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Cotton Belt Route Appoint 
Emery Agency 


The Cotton Belt Route (St. I 
Southwestern Railway), St. Louis, 
appointed the Emery Advertising © 
pany, of that city, to direct its a 
tising account. 
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What Kinds of Business 


Subscribers 





Represent? 


A comparison of SYSTEM'S 
distribution, with that of firms 
doing 86% of America’s busi- 














ness, demonstrates how well 


FIRMS DOING 86% OF directed editorial and circula- 


AMERICAN BUSINESS tion policies reach their mark. 


SYSTEM 
CIRCULATION 


(Approximated) 
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FORGED IN Fig: 


Afternoon paper circulation usually falls off in December. 
But in the first 12 days of this December, the Daily 
Times went to a new high! 


December 1... . . 160,122 
December12 . . . . . 185,822 
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FIkcE OLD 1930! 


Daily Times Circulation having done well 
in 1930, will start to climb to new heights 
in January. 


How do we know ? > 


Because it has been climbing since the 
start, just 15 months ago. We have proved 


there’s a sure response in Chicago to our 
kind of a tabloid newspaper. Our 2c. price 
probably has something to do with it, and 
the astonishing volume of advertising ad- 
dressed to Daily Times readers by Chicago's 
best merchants has something to do with 
it too! 


DAILY... f&-TIMES 


CHICAGO’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


National Representatives: The Sawyer-Ferguson Co. 
Palmolive Bidg., Chicago 295 Madison Ave., New York 





Composing a Series of Layouts with 
the Same Set of Units 


Keeping to One Group of Composition Ingredients Need Not Mean 
Monotony of Advertising Layout 


By W. Livingston Larned 


S it possible for a visualizer, a 

layout specialist, to take one set 
of ingredients and arrange them 
differently through a series, ar- 
riving at a diversity of physical 
appearance? Is it possible to do 
this without monotony? 

The power of composition being 
what it is, whatever the units of 
text and illustration, a resource- 
ful artist can, and often does, plot 
them out within the confines of a 
set space, and produce a_ unified 
campaign, constantly changing in 
its spirit of display. For lay®ut 
is far more significant in this re- 
eard than pictorial subject matter 
or art technique. 

This idea is exemplified by an 
admirable series created for Chro- 
malox Electric Heating Units. The 
series comprised this year’s busi- 
ness-paper campaign and has been 
appearing month after month. 

This campaign started off with 
the following restrictions and in- 
dividual units of display: 


Pull in those Orders 


WITH CHROMALOX-EQUIPPED APPLIANCES 


You say you are slrendy selling 
nromaion eTepers appience) Foe 
Tie vost jomed rani wan bon 
ont tne deniers wren every day 
soles have prowed how chews tong nvm, 





CHROMALOX 


ELECTRIC HEATING UNITS 


Pen and ink illustrations 
electrical household appliances, al! 
of the same general shape, and al! 
handled in the same technique. 

2. A hand-lettered name plat 
in a quite charactertistic style, 
which could be run in any size, but 
its original form to remain in 
violate. 

3. A decorative border, pecu 
liarly obtrusive and vigorous, a 
though artistic, the object being t 
employ it as at least one means 
tying the series together for th 
essential “family resemblance” fea 
ture. 

4. Approximately the san 
amount of text for every advertis 
ment and the style of typography 
to be held fairly uniform. Lik 
wise the type face. 

5. A sympathetic type for all 
headlines. 

6. Three pictures to be intro- 
duced in each display. 

Uniformity of picture titles 

Now, the problem was to create 


How To MAKE 
MORE MONEY 
ON APPLIANCES 


CH ROMALOX 


ELECTRIC HEATING | UNITS 
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ELECTRIC HEATING UNITS 








acampaign of many pages, for the 
same type of publication, using all 
of the above material so juggled 
in the space that no two adver- 
tisements would be too similar. 
For if this happened the reader 
might not accept the schedule as 
made up of different pieces of 
copy and new selling arguments. 
Yet the set of compositions must 
obviously belong to the same house 
for the sake of sustained conti- 
nuity. 

The Chromalox series accom- 
plished this with adroit skill. The 
campaign has been an outstand- 
ingly attractive and effective one, 
- ere from a variety of an- 
gies. 

First came the series of pen 
drawings, twenty-one of them. 
They were square as to shape, or 
nearly so, and were all made in the 
one distinctive and very artistic 
technique, for line reproduction. 
lt is easy to believe that the merit 
of these drawings had much to do 
with the quality of the entire ef- 
fort. 

In order to keep the pen 
strokes to an inexorably uniform 
tone, the artist made his drawings 


according to a set reduction. He’ 


was in a position, therefore, to 
strive successfully for uniform 
technique. If they had been drawn 
in their original form, in a variety 


of sizes, deviations of light and 
shade would have been inevitable. 
This is a good thing to remember, 
in cases where a dozen or more 
pictures of like character are to be 
reduced to standard size. 

A double-page spread featured 
the entire range of articles, to the 
left, with a representative display 
visualizing the pages to follow op- 
posite. 

And now comes the problem of 
laying out a series of pages, utiliz- 
ing the items which were to be 
fairly uniform throughout. The 
remarkable versatility of layout is 
soon demonstrated. Five combi- 
nations may be visualized: 

1. Placing the zig-zag border at 
upper left, three-fourths of the 
distance down the page, with three 
square illustrations nestling close 
to it. Headline and copy block 
are run to the right, the former 
starting midway of the center pic- 
ture. Name plate at bottom, to 
right, with white space to left and 
beneath the border and pictures. 

2. The exact reverse of the 
above, with a few minor changes, 
such as reversing the decorative 
strip of border, allowing it to ap- 
pear to the left and well to the 
center of the page. 

3. Three pictures arranged at 
lower right, with the border and 
text to left. Headline well up 


Extra prorits 


because of this extra 
selling point » » » »» 
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Meet the Wife... 
a quorum of O), 


LOTHES for Junior—a tie for Dad—or a motor car for 

the whole family . . . it’s the wife’s vote that carries the 

day. Her likes and dislikes dictate. Her judgment is accepted. 

She’s the world’s greatest purchasing agent—a quorum of one. 

Realizing that they must win her approval before they can 

hope for her vote, advertisers try to concentrate in the paper 
she reads—a home paper. 

But how determine that home paper? 

In some cities, a comparison of daily circulations may suffice. 
But not in Boston! The only sure way to select a home paper 
in Boston is to compare Sunday circulations. With thousands 
of commuters carrying papers into town and out of town— 
with two combination morning and evening papers in the 
picture—daily circulation figures cannot prove home strength. 
Sunday figures can. 

One Boston paper loses 18% of its daily circulation on Sun- 
day in the Boston Trading Area. Another loses 58%. 
other paper picks up this loss! Obviously here is a large en 
route circulation ... train... trolley ... bus. 

The Sunday circulation of the Boston Globe is the same as 
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its circulation the other six days. Here is the true home paper 
of Boston—a paper read at home seven days a week. 


Editorial reasons? . .. A woman’s page established 35 years 
ago as the first woman’s page in America . . . selected school 
and church news . . . the largest volume of local store adver- 
tising carried by any Boston paper . . . more local news... 
These features help make the Globe the favorite home paper 
and hence’a direct advertising appeal to that most powerful of 
all purchasing agents, the wife. The whole story is told in a 
booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
We should like to send you a free copy. 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 
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to the top. Name plate somewhat 
wider than in other compositions. 

4. Illustrations just above name 
plate, in bottom position, with their 
titles, and the ornate strip running 
from them to top of space and a 
little to the left of dead center. 
Text at right, surrounded by a 
considerable amount of white 
space. Headline, detached from 
main text, floated in open area to 
left of decoration. 

5. Headline straight across the 
top of the page. Pictures beneath 
it, at extreme left and extreme 
right. The third illustration, even 
with them, beneath, in center. Dec- 
orative band running down from it 
to name plate at bottom, balanced 
in center. Text on both sides in 
this case. 

6. The same idea in reverse, 
with pictures at bottom of the 
page, and strip running upward to 
full-width headline. Name plate 
beneath the illustrations and text 
at top on both sides of decoration. 

There were many other such com- 
binations, no two alike. Some have 
been a little modernistic, as when 
the ornate band ran well over to 
the left of the page, a cut beneath 
it, one above, at left, and the 
third at the top extremity of the 
decoration. Headline across top. 
Text set around the upper picture. 
Name plate three inches from the 
bottom, snuggling directly beneath 
the block of reading matter. 

Then, again, there was a layout 
in which illustrations ran down the 
very center of the advertisement, 
with space between and titles ter- 
minating in the name plate. The 
band of decoration divided into two 
parts, one-half on one side of the 
cuts, one-half on the other, bal- 
anced. The text in-this odd ar- 
rangement was to left and right, 
under the bands. 

Balance, as may be observed, 
has much to do with the majority 
of these compositions. Nor are 
they as complicated as this de- 
scription might suggest. The ty- 
pography is not heavily para- 
graphed and there are few peculiar 
shapes in its set-up. 

Since the pictures were the same 
in size all the way through these 
and additional pages, and a like 
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similarity existed as to name plate, 
pen technique and headline type, 
together with the zig-zag decora- 
tion, how does it transpire there 
is no pronounced similarity, no 
monotony? The answer is com- 
paratively simple. Layout changes 
the entire aspect of a page design, 
It is master of pattern, color, 
weight. 

It is no exaggeration to state 
that a hundred wholly different 


and distinctive arrangements could 
have been found for the same iden- 
tical component parts, without once 
falling into the error of duplica- 
tion in any vital essential. 


Brush-Moore Acquires ‘Two 


Ohio Newspapers 

The Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc., 
has increased the number of its Ohi 
newspapers to nine by the purchase of 
the Mansfield News and the | n 
Times-Herald from R. C. Hoiles. 
other Brush-Moore newspapers, in ad- 
dition to the ones just acquired, are: 
Canton Repository, Steubenville Herald- 
Star, East Liverpool Review, Marion 
Star, Salem News, Portsmouth Times 
and a half interest in the Ironton 
Tribune. 


H. E. Webster Heads 
Pratt & Lambert 


Harold E. Webster, vice-president, has 
been elected president of Pratt & Lam- 
bert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer 
of varnish and enamel. He succeeds 
the late A. D. Graves. Mr. Webster has 
been with the company since 1908. 

_W. P. Werheim, vice-president, in ad 
dition has been made secretary. 


Tea and Coffee Account to 


Hancock Payne 

The Martin Gillet Company, Balti- 
more, manufacturer of Heno Tea, House 
of Lords Tea and Coffee, has placed it 
advertising account with the Hancock 
Payne Advertising Organization, Phil 
delphia. Newspapers, magazines 
outdoor advertising will be used. 


Appoints Seidenbaum 
Carlhian of Paris, Inc., interior dec- 
orator of New York and Paris, has ap- 
pointed the William G. Seidenbaum Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, to direct 
its advertising account. Class magazines 
and direct mail will be used. 


To Direct. Insurance Campaign 
_The National Union Assurance So- 
ciety of Chicago has appointed Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct the advertising of 
its 50th Golden Jubilee anniversary cam- 
paign, 
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1e plate, 

Sa This message—addressed to the business men 

x om- who will underwrite 1931 advertising—appears 

changes 

design in the current issue of The Business Week. 
color, : 

i BAD TIMES ARE GOOD 

$ could 

ier TIMES TO BE BORN IN 
once 


luplica- 
SEPTEMBER, 1929 . . . The wise ones wagged 


grave, negative heads... What a time to start a new 


business publication on its long way! 


nf. Turn BACK YOUR MIND to that September 
5. The . ‘ . 

jin ad. month. Vacation time over, the great American pub- 
d, are: 

Mar lic prepared to ride on an ever-mounting prosperity. 
nang The daily press, stuffed like a Thanksgiving turkey 


with bullish news, saw noend to the skyward ladder. 
Monthly résumés added their upward pressure. 
Securities quoted at 300, would go to 700. The 
New Era here and ahead! 


Wauat pip YOU, yourself, foresee? You, and 
other business leaders, knew that everything was 
not right. You saw business profits diminishing while 
security prices and money rates continued upward. 
But, your correct information on individual busi- 
nesses was overwhelmed by the flood of propaganda. 
There was no single source of unbiased news to con- 
firm your own good judgment . . . no mountain-top 
from which to scan the condition of all business. 


So, having carefully founded our policies, laid our 
plans and built our news-gathering machinery . . . we 
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did not hold off. Despite uncertain days ahead, The 
Business Week took up the reins in September, 1929, 
confident in the essentiality of the service in bad 


times and good. 





Wauat you REQUIRED (and got) was a pub- 
lication that would bring the week's significant busi- 
ness news while it is still news. That was a big order! 
It meant a specialized body of news getters and edi- 
tors who could focus all important business news , 


upon one interpretative agent. 


Ass you KNOW, The Business Week is not just 
another magazine—lIt has a definite place in your 
business life. By building a fast-moving business jour- 
nal we have naturally attracted a group of readers 
unlike the readership of any other periodical. Unless 
a man be of the same relative importance to his busi- 
ness as you are to yours; unless he is a genuine leader 
of business, he just doesn’t become a subscriber to 
The Business Week . . . wouldn't want to read it. 


Wuat DOES THIS MEAN to you and your 
business? It means that The Business Week offers 


you a most logical, wasteless vehicle for your own 
advertising. Here within weekly call are your 75,000 
fellow leaders of business . . . the men who guide 
much of the Nation's purchases. if their influence, 
purchasing power and good-will constitute a valu- 
able asset, then The Business Week is a logical 


keystone for your advertising. 
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NO PINK-MAP BAIT 
TO LURE 
YOUR ADVERTISING 


Ir 1,000 QUESTIONNAIRES can swing your im- 
pression of a national market . . . if pretty pink maps 
and pie-chart illustrations throw your advertising 
resolution into a panic . . . then, obviously, you 
won't be a good subject for this Business Week 


advertisement. 


Here you'll find no ready graphs. Business Week 
is content to let its circulation methods and sub- 
scription list talk for themselves . . . to you, if you . 


accept the invitation. 


AcTUuALLy, we invite you to come in and scan 
these galleys of our 75,000 readers. Pick out a hand- 
ful of stencils here and there at random or check the 
whole list if you wish. Note the name, address and 
business connection of every subscriber. Courage? 
Surely we have it! For, no other business publication 
secures subscriptions in the rigid way we do. Every 
reader “hand picked” —a big man in a highly-rated 
business. And—every one paid. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York 

















Corona Typewriter Gets an Idea 
from Grape-Nuts 


How Corona Made a Merchandising Campaign Out of a Cereal! 
Package Idea 


By Charles G. Muller 


HRISTMAS 1930 brings for 

dealers of L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., a selling 
idea which promises in a depressed 
year to put December sales on a 
par with the best of holiday sea- 
sons. Between its inception on Oc- 
tober 15 and its national distribu- 
tion on November 21, this idea 
changed the company’s sales graph 
—even before being put before con- 
sumers. And this idea for selling 
typewriters came from the new 
Grape-Nuts cereal package! 

The situation of the L. C. Smith 
& Corona company in October was 
that of many other concerns whose 
advertising and merchandising have 
gained leadership for them. In the 
midst of a period of depression, 
thought was being put on future 
business. 

“But instead of patiently and in- 
actively waiting,” explains Gordon 
Laurence, “we were trying every 


possible means to initiate what we 
think of as ‘depression merchandis- 
ing. That is, we were attempting 
to change the merchandising of 
normal times to merchandising 
which would sell in the present ab- 
normal period. Our advertising, 
selling, window display, sales pres- 
entation, packaging—all were un- 
der the microscope, being closely 
examined to uncover how they 
might be changed to get consumers 
to buy our merchandise not next 
year but this year—now.” 

With open mind, the compan 
searched for ideas. Here is wl 
the Grape-Nuts package played its 
part. For in going through Prinr- 
ERS’ INK Montuty for October, 
Mr. Laurence came upon an 
illustration above the headline 
“Grape-Nuts ina New Dress.” Text 
underneath this heading told how, 
after thirty-two years, this cereal 
was being given a new container 














The New Corona Package Is in the Form of a Utility Case 
Which May Be Used for Purposes Other Than Carrying the 
Typewriter 
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Clean Advertising Policy 
of Associated Newspapers 
in Phoenix, Arizona 


In the desire to present CLEAN newspapers for Arizona 
homes and in the best interests of the public, the Phoenix 
Republic and Gazette announces the establishment of the 
non-acceptance of a number of classes of advertising. 


This policy is not formulated as a criticism of any individ- 
uals, concerns, products or services. There may at times be 
meritorious endeavors among those refused advertising ser- 
vice in the associated newspapers. They, however, in some 
manner may not measure up to the standards of the Phoenix 
Republic and Gazette, or they may not be subject to con- 
venient or satisfactory study or investigation. 


While the Phoenix Republic and Gazette does not guar- 
antee the advertising that appears, advertisers and readers 
are asked to aid in keeping the advertising columns clean by 
reporting any apparent violation of its policies. 


Advertisements the Phoenix Republic and Gazette will 
endeavor to refuse include the following: 


1 Fraudulent. 

2 Misleading. 

3 Attacks on personal character. 

4 Unfair attacks or reflections on individuals, race, creed, religion, 


P , OF on Ld sp 





or services. 

Indecent, obscene or vulger, whether by text or illustration 
direct or suggested. 

Medici or medical or similar services that guarantee cures. 





Free offers of medical treatment. 
Medicines that ere habit forming or endanger life. 
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Appliances for aid in or cure of bodily deformities. 
Guaranteed or harmful anti-fat di 

Guaranteed hair restorers. 

Medici and appli lating to sexual subjects. 

Schools that offer fraudulent or questionable promise of em- 
ployment. 


Matrimonial. 


hAatri lal + 
S 














Clairvoyants, fortune tellers, etc. 

Lotteries or similar schemes. 

Fi tol firms of q si =) 4 

Financial offers with enceptionsily high guaranteed of prom- 
ised returns. 

Speculative fi ial offerings disguised as investments 
Misclessified advertisements. 

Offers of employment in foreign countries. 

Offers of “home work’’, except by firms of established 
responsibility. 

Notices of one person disclaimi ponsibility for the debts 
of another. 

Malt or other products if copy contains suggestion for mak- 
ing tatentesting beverages. 

Adverti ews except when surrounded by at 
least three ad code or with at least six point rule above 
and below. 

Any other advertisement which the Phoenix Republic and 
Garette may suspect might cause monetary loss, injury to health 
or morals or otherwise be harmful to a reader. 

















In the interest of the reader and in the interest of a rigidly 
constructive advertising policy, the right to refuse publica- - 
tion to any advertisement whether it falls in the above class- 
ification or not is reserved by the newspaper. 








eis 
(PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE] 
~ Seger 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Represented, effective January 1, 1931 by 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New York City 285 Madison Avenue 
Chicago 360 N. Michi | Azenes 
Los Angeles 433 So. gs Street 
San Francisco 206 Chronicle Bidg. 
Seattle 1405 Northern Life Tower 
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340 


TURKEYS 
sold at retail through 


20 inches of Oregonian 


Advertising Space* 


A. T. McCauley isn’t the largest 
user of Oregonian space... not 
at all! But he does consistently 
dig for profits in the great Ore- 
gonian audience, and as_ the 
1,840 turkeys left the McCauley 
market for Portland homes, The 
Oregonian had again sustained 
a shrewd advertiser’s judgment. 


Fa 
ip 


Advertisers have a right to expect profitable results from 
Oregonian advertising, for The Oregonian has the inherent 
qualities that make for advertising returns... an 80-year 
sustained yearly leadership in circulation, advertising 
lineage and reader confidence. 

When planning advertising for Oregon and the Oregon 
market, plan to put The Oregonian to work for you. 


i 











*% McCauley has used only 8 inches of display space in 
other Portland newspapers in two years. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


National Representatives 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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on the often quoted principle of 
“we couldn’t improve the product. 
so we improved the package.” 

As Mr. Laurence relates, the idea 
of a new package for this cereal 
was obviously interesting and just 
as obviotisly of little use to his 
problem. We have no package, he 
told himself, and so we can’t change 
it. Then he realized that the outer 
case in which portable Coronas are 
carried is just as much a package 
as is the cardboard box in which 
the cereal is packed. 

Though the gulf between the two 
was great, and the problem of do- 
ing something about a carrying case 
differed in detail from the problem 
of redesigning a carton, the basic 
idea was exactly the same—to give 
the merchandise a new dress. 

Several circumstances were shaped 
to create the new package. 

First of all, present consumer 
feeling about economy was capital- 
ized—to the extent of deciding that 
if the new package took the form 
of a utility case which might be 
used for purposes other than car- 
rying the typewriter, a very sound 
holiday sales appeal would be at 
hand. Accordingly, an idea for a 
different kind of case was sketched 
out. Instead of being a typewriter 
case, it took on the appearance of 
an overnight bag. In fact, when not 
used to transport a Corona it actu- 
ally would be an overnight bag. 
Made in a soft brown leather to 
fit in with smart luggage, it could 
be used by anyone—man or woman. 

On October 15 details had been 
worked out and preliminary sales 
tests made. The new overnight case 
was ready to be put into production 
and its merchandising must start 
at once if dealers were to have any 
advantage of the new package. 

A dealer broadside was made up, 
its first page, with running pin- 
head figures carrying new cases, 
telling “you'll have to hurry to get 
these in time for the Holidays.” 

This broadside, appealing to the 
current trend toward utility and 
economy, followed a wider display 
of advance cases and direct pro- 
motion by salesmen. A four-page 
broadside of Christmas ideas for 
dealers further carried the sales 
possibilities of the new typewriter 
package to the trade. Stressing 
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beauty of the new case along with 
its utility, the company then urged 
dealers to make unusual efforts to 
display the case “as a_ natural 
Christmas gift attraction.” Counter 
and window cards to amplify the 
dealer’s counter and window dis- 
plays were made up, illustrating 
the new container and emphasizing 
the appeal of “a new gift case 
supplied with Corona at No Extra 
Cost.” 

Still stressing the utility of the 
container, along with its attractive- 
ness as a gift item, the company 
distributed to its dealers two-page 
leaflets, picturing on one side the 
case in use as a container for a 
machine and on the other side most 
effectively telling exactly what the 
case would hold when used as an 
overnight bag. Instead of merely 
hinting that the case had a utili- 
tarian value as a travel bag, the 
company pictured the case actually 
packed for a week-end and then 
listed exactly what it would hold. 

Thus the company had, in chang- 
ing its package, done two major 
things: 

1. It had created a sales appeal 
to fit into its plan of depression 
merchandising, in that the new case 
served to stimulate immediate sales. 
This was the double-use appeal of 
utility as an overnight bag as well 
as a case. 

2. It put itself in the way of in- 
creased future sales also, for the 
company made clear that the new 
case is not a temporary gift item, 
but a smart piece of hand luggage 
in which to carry the typewriter 
itself. 


New Account to Smith- 
Patterson-Allen 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has completed plans for a national adver- 
tising campaign which will be started in 
January. Magazine advertising will be 
used. Smith-Patterson-Allen, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of Hartford, is handling 
the account. 


Gordon Stewart Heads Park & 
Tilford 


Gordon Stewart, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Park & 
Tilford, New York, has been elected 
president. He succeeds David A. Schulte, 
who has been made chairman of the 
board of directors. 
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Advertising Groups 
Add to Employment 
Fund Drive 


USINESS papers, up to Monday 
of this week, reported a total of 
$17,410.78 in contributions toward 
their quotas of $25,000 for the 
campaign being conducted by the 
Emergency Employment Committee 
of New York. Subscriptions re- 
ceived are as follows: 
$7,695.58 
2,900.00 
2,778.06 
1,050.00 
829.60 
733.00 
400.00 


McGraw-Hill Pub. Co. 
United Business Publishers 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
National Trade Journals 
Business Publishers Int’l Corp. 
Robbins Publishing Company 
Allen Business Papers 
Breskin Charlton 

Ice Cream Trade Journal | 
Distribution and Warehousing 
Purchasing Agent 

Public Works | 

Geyer Publications 


It was reported last week that 
the newspaper group had sub- 
scribed its quota. In the contribu- 
tions listed the New York Evening 
Graphic was reported to have con- 
tributed $280. This figure should 
have read $2,280. 

Total contributions reported by 
the magazine group, as of Decem- 
ber 16, were $39,081.53. In addi- 
tion to the subscriptions reported 
last week, there are the following. 


$13,050.00 


ional Magazine Co. 
International Mag 4,000.00 


Knapp Foundation 
McCall’s Magazine 
Time 

Literary Digest 
*Crowell Publishing Co. 
Frank Munsey Co. 


Living Age 35.00 


*This is in addition to $7,771.32 re- 
ported last week. 


J. J. Solo with Los Angeles 
“Saturday Night” 


Joseph J. Solo, formerly with the 
financial advertising staff of B’nai B’rith 
Messenger, Los Angeles, has joined the 
advertising staff of Saturday Night, Los 
Angeles weekly publication. 


Appoints Fitzgerald Agency 

The General American Tank Car 
Corporation, Chicago, has appointed the 
Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York and New Orleans, to direct 
its advertising account. Business papers 
will be used. 
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Chicago Group Oversubscribes 
“Unemployment Quota 


The advertising and publishing di- 
vision of the Cook ay Emergency 
Relief Campaign had early this week 
received pledges of $62,631.07 to the 
unemployment cause, with a. consider- 
able part of the returns not yet in. 
This figure represents a 25 per cent 
oversubscription of the $50,000 quota 
assigned to the division, of which Walter 
A. Strong, publisher of the Chicag 
Daily News, is chairman. 

Committeemen representing various 
groups of advertising media are as { 
lows: Gale Blocki, Good Housekeeping 
magazines; Berry Stevens, Howland & 
Howland, newspaper representatives; 
Homer J. Buckley, Buckley, Dement & 
Co., direct mail; William Moulton, 
Illinois Lithographic Co., window and 
counter display; H. F. Gilhoefer, Na- 
tional Outdoor Advertising Bureau, 
outdoor and car card; Joseph, 
Parisian Novelty Co., advertising spe- 
cialties; E. J. Mehren, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., business publications; 
Basil Church, Capper Publications, farm 
apers; John R. Palandech, foreign 
anguage publications; and Albert \. 
Levy, neighborhood publications. 

The advertising agencies are repre- 
sented by a recently formed committee 
which includes: E. S. Brandt, Harry 
Freund, Elmer Bullis, M. S. William- 
son, S. C. Stewart, W. Frank McClure, 
George W. Speyer, Ralph Eastman, 
William A. Cramer, arroll Dean 
Murphy and H. R. Van Gunten. 


Large Campaign to Introduce 
New Automobile 


Colonel Elbert J. Hall, co-designer of 
the Liberty Motor and consultant to 
General Motors, and Norman Devaux, 
who has been president and general 
manager of the Durant Motor Company 
of California and previously general 
manager of the Chevrolet Western Divi- 
sion, have formed the Devaux Hall 
Motors Corporation to build a new low 
price car to be own as the Devaux 
Six. This new car will be first shown 
at the Chicago automobile show on Janu- 
ary 24. Production of the new car will 
start Se! at plants in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Oakland, Calif. 

According to a wire received from 
James Houlihan, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
advertising agency, with offices in other 
Pacific Coast cities, which has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising of th: 
new car, the initial year’s advertising 
campaign is expected to total $1,000,000 
The Houlihan agency will also shortly 
open an office at Chicago. 


Elected by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Stacy- Page, vice-president of the 
firm, was elected to the board, and 
George F, Gouge, a director, was elected 
vice-president. 
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ADDING READERS 
READER INTEREST 


MONG THE MANY 

new features re- 

cently inaugurated or 

announced by The 

Evening W orld are 

“Floyd Gibbons 

Speaking” and Gen- 

eral Pershing’s “My 

Experiences in the 

World War.” The first, a column of 

blithe comment on news of the day 

by the world-famous war correspon- 

dent, adventurer and radio announcer, 

has already attracted unusual reader 

attention throughout New York. The 

inside story of America’s participation 
in the World War, 
told by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the A. 
E. F., will start in Jan- 
uary and will command 
the interest of rez- 
ular Evening World 
readers and of many 
thousands additional. 


Ghe Cvening Morld 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 


Tribune Tower Pulitzer Bldg. Gen. Motors Bidg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
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THE BOSTON MARKIE 


Experienced sales and advertising directors always dot 
check Boston’s trading territory on their sales maps. 
know that Business Boston is a market distinctly sepa 


into two groups. 


To conquer Boston, fourth among America’s markets, 
must bow to the fact that it is unique, but not difficult. 

ton is a city with a population divided into two group 
tradition, heredity, personal preference and environm 
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ch group lives within boundaries which are definite, 
angeless. Class or wealth do not establish it. 


he stranger coming to Boston cannot, at first, distinguish 
s demarcation. Eventually he discovers—as all advertisers 
imately discover—that the evolution of Boston has pro- 
ed two population masses, different in habit, thought and 
sonal preferences. 


e newspapers of Boston represent the viewpoints of one 
the other of these groups. No newspaper serves both. 
d the Herald-Traveler, differing from its three contem- 
aries in almost every respect, serves the group that ad- 
tisers have found to be the major factor of Boston’s buy- 
capacity. 


PROOF? . . . the Herald-Traveler leads all Boston news- 
papers in total advertising lineage . . . it delivers larger 
sales . . . its unit of circulation is more highly appraised 
by advertisers than the unit of circulation of any other 
Boston newspaper. 


ck and DOUBLE-check! your Boston market. Remem- 
that the Boston area is a compact unit—FOURTH 
png American cities. Nearly two million Bostonians live 
in a thirty-minute ride of the city’s heart—nearly 
REE million within an hour’s ride. All Bostonians!—but 
ne of two groups, and must be reached with an advertis- 
policy decidedly fashioned to appeal to each group. And 
most responsive, able-to-buy group is the one served by 
Herald-Traveler. Any one of the other three major 
spapers can be used to reach the greater part of the 
nce of the market. 


ficult ee Advertising Representative: 
x n first in national advertising, GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
Oo grow ting financial, automobile and . . . 
8! P uinadvestiniatamend Beaten New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
CNVIFONMB newspapers. and Detroit 


ERALD-TRAVELER 


Lah. 


whe. 
; ~~) 
} » 
a? 
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1 NO— 

MENTIONED IN 
THE MARRIAGE 
CEREMONY ++ fF 4 


tor 

sale 

N a recent investigation among Port- a 

: that 

land’s young married couples, 71% the 

of those interviewed declared that The anc 

Journal was their favorite newspaper. deal 

53% of these couples look to The F .. 
Journal for what and where to buy. — 
‘ 

Naturally they find the broadest advice os 

about breakfast foods, davenports, new seve 

clothes, and scores of other things in The ped 

Journal. This paper carries yo 

in w 

In 

dea 


More Local Display 
More Total Display that 


sales 
three 
as any other Portland Paper cause 


one-c 


For the past year The Journal has polled meth, 


Twice as much Food Advertising 


a 3 to 1 victory among Portland homes. inste: 


It is gratifying to know that it enjoys this 
same smashing majority among the fast- 
est spenders, potentially the greatest 
purchasers, of Portland’s 300,000 popula- 
tion. 
showr 
Systen 


The [OURNAL |= 


AFTERNOON 


SUNDAY PORTLAND-OREGON 
READ IN THREE OUT OF FOUR HOMES 


—Represented nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc.— 
2 West 45th St., New York; 208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago; 58 Sutter St., San 
Francisco; 117 West Ninth St., Los Angeles; 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
306 Journal Building, Portland; H. R. Ferriss, 3322 White Building, Seattle. 
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Locating Dealer Weaknesses with 
an Audit System 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company Acts as a Clearing House for Dealer 


Information 


Based on an Interview by Eugene Whitmore with 


H. M. Hale 


Assistant Treasurer, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


iy a result of a plan inaugu- 
rated by the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, one dealer increased 


sales 63 per cent; this 


dealer organization of the Cater- 
pillar company since the inaugura- 
tion of a dealer audit system which 





in spite of the fact 
that he was one of 
the company’s largest 
and most _ successful 
dealers. 

Another dealer, whose 
sales were satisfactory, 
yet not as profitable as 
his volume of business 
warranted, learned of 
several improved meth- 
ods in handling his parts 
department which saved 
more than $2,000 a year 
in wages. 

In another case ‘a 
dealer was convinced 
that he could make 
sales only by allowing 
three-year terms, be- 
cause he operated in a 
one-crop territory; this 
method of selling terms, 
instead of equipment, 
was rapidly exhausting 
his capital. Today that 








SUMMARY ANALYSIS PAST DUE ACCOUNTS 





dealer's cash business is Company Representatives Dig Out Useful Informa- 
averaging 75 per cent of tion from Dealers’ Books and Fill in Blank Forms 


his total sales volume. 

Still another dealer 
whose profits were not in keeping 
with his volume of business was 
shown where the lack of a cost 
system in his rebuilding and repair 
department was responsible for the 
losses incurred on sales of rebuilt 
equipment. 

One dealer whose accounts re- 
ceivable were abnormally high—so 
high his bankers refused to loan 
him any money—installed a collec- 
tion system which released a large 
amount of money formerly tied up 
in past due accounts. 

These are but a few examples of 
the improved conditions in the 


for the Home Office to Analyze 


enables the company, through its 


district representatives, to help 
dealers in locating potential or ac- 
tual weaknesses before the trouble 
grows serious enough to handicap 
sales, or to jeopardize the dealer’s 
chances for success. 

District representatives for the 
company visit all of the 175 deal- 
ers in the United States and Can- 
ada almost every month. These 
men represent the sales department, 
and are responsible primarily for 
sales. But they also represent the 
advertising department, the parts 
department, the service depart- 
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“But we knew that 





once we showed them 
how the right sort of 








sales analysis, records 
of profits and losses on 








USED EQUIPMENT DATA SUMMARY SHEET 
Ieee Jaowery 19 
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used equipment, and 
cost keeping would 
avoid serious difficulties 
in the future they would 
be glad to adopt our 
— plans for a perpetual 
analysis and inventory 


oe of every operation. 


“So instead of asking 
our dealers to furnish 
this information we 
“a asked our district repre- 
—e sentatives to obtain the 

—— information for us. Be- 
cause the plan called for 
a comprehensive anal- 
ysis of every phase of 
dealer activity, we first 
experimented with it in 
only one district. The 
plan proved so success- 
ful, and brought to 
=. light so much valuable 








Here Are Two More Forms Used by 


Representatives in Obtaining Data from Dealers 


ment, and the financial department. 

For some years the company has 
made it a practice to obtain from 
the dealers a statement of their 
affairs—the ordinary financial state- 
ment showing accounts receivable, 
inventory, cash on hand, liabilities, 
etc. Last year officials of the com- 
pany decided that these statements 
did not give enough information 
concerning the operations of its 
dealers. 

“We realized that much of the 
trouble that besets some dealers 
could be eliminated if we could 
persuade them to dig into their 
books often enough and thoroughly 
enough,” explained H. M. Hale, as- 
sistant treasurer of the company. 
“The trouble was that not all deal- 
ers maintained enough records. Be- 
cause our dealers are in business 
for themselves, and operate their 
businesses independently of the fac- 
tory, we could not instruct them, or 
order them, to improve their ac- 
counting methods or to furnish us 
with the information we felt neces- 
sary to enable us to be of real 
assistance to our dealers. 


information that we 
have since extended it 
to. all districts.” 

The complete audit 


Company 


consists of: 

1. An inventory of all machines 
for which the dealer is in any way 
responsible, whether on hand, or- 
dered from factory, sold but not 
delivered, etc. 

2. Sales analysis. This shows 
the sales of all machines, with date 
of delivery, total price, cash pay- 
ment, trade allowance, and a record 
of deferred payment maturities 

3. Analysis of used equipment. 
This is a complete record of all 
transactions in used equipment 
which shows when it was taken 
in, by what salesman, price paid, 
reconditioning expense, total cost, 
rentals received, date sold, sales 
price, profit (or loss), and by 
what salesman it was sold. 

4. Analysis of past due accounts. 
This record shows all past due ac- 
counts, whether notes or open 
accounts, showing name of each 
customer, amount past due, note 
numbers, due dates, number of 
notes, type and number of machine, 
amount paid, unpaid balance, sales- 
man’s name and date of clearance. 

5. Data on repossessions. This 
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Washington (D.C.) Isn’t Known 
as an Industrial City 


—but there are approximately 500 different privately 
operated manufactories in the National Capital, producing 
a variety of merchandise varying from autos to yeast, 
with an annual output estimated at over $100,000,000.00. 


The 300,000 Washingtonians gainfully employed, in 
manufacturing, trade and government earn in the neigh- 
borhood of $630,000,000.00 annually—creating a market 
that is both stable and prosperous—reached by one news- 
paper—THE STAR—Evening and Sunday. 


he Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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As a service to advertisers 


and their agencies...... 











Members 


... .News-Republican 
Burlington. ....... Gazette 
Burlington 


Cedar Rapids 
Gazette & Republican 
Centerville 
lowegian & Citizen 
Herald 
Council Bluffs. . . Nonpareil 
Creston, .. . News-Advertiser 


lowa Daily 


Press 


Davenport 
Democrat & Leader 
Davenport.......... Times 
Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald 
we, imes-Journal 
Fort e 
Messenger & Chronicle 





Association —— 


Mason City. . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine 
Journal & News-Tribune 
Newton,....... News 
Oclwein. .. . . Daily Register 
Herald 


Sioux City 
Sioux City 
Washington. . 
Waterloo,... 








»-(azette 


Tribune 
News 
Register 
Herald 

. Courier 
Chief 


“Journal 
Tribune 


Tribune 
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A CAMPAIGN ["essoe'rorte”] 
TO COMBAT 


SUBSTITUTION 


As a service to national advertisers and their agencies, the Iowa 
Daily Press Association announces a campaign to combat the sub- 
stitution of off-brand and private-label — for nationally adver- 
tised brands. Recognizing that this insidious practice tends to 
reduce the effectiveness of national advertising, the newspapers 
comprising the Association are launching this campaign to prevent 
such substitution. 


The series of 5-column 17-inch advertisements represented on the 
opposite page will all appear at frequent intervals during ensuing 
months, in the thirty dailies which make up the Iowa Daily Press 
Association. Simultaneously with each advertisement, each news- 
paper will publish a news story or editorial emphasizing the advan- 
tages of insisting on advertised brands, and pointing out the 
unsoundness of substitution. 


This campaign, sponsored by the Iowa Daily Press Association, 
will reach more than two million newspaper readers, concentrated 
in the 27 key markets of Iowa. The ad- 
equate coverage thus afforded, together 
with the intense reader-dealer loyalty 





which these newspapers enjoy will, 
without doubt, serve to noticeably 
strengthen the effectiveness of national 
advertising in the Iowa market... 
from the standpoint of both consumer 
and dealer. 





The complete series of advertisements 
is available in brochure form. A copy 
will be sent gladly to any organization 
or individual desiring it. Please address of daily newspapers in Iowa. 
such requests to the Office of the Presi- Note, they are scattered over 


dent, lowa Daily Press Association, the state, covering the 27 dis- 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. eines and eqpavate hey markets. 





ESISSOCIATION “Const sits iow 
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THE DALLES 


. Farming and money are synonymous 

O regons in The Dalles as $5,000,000 in savings 
deposits prove. Wheat, sheep, horses, 

$15,000,000 and hay all bring more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year and seven other 


Fa rm M 2 rk et principal farm products run the total 
past $15,000,000. 


Only because the agricultural return is so great does the indus- 
trial payroll look relatively small. But 42 manufacturers have a 
yearly payroll of $1,440,000, an average of 1,213 wage earners, 
produce $2,358,000 worth of goods annually. 


The county seat and 471 retailers bring many buyers to The 
Dalles. Ample opportunities for sales are indicated by 6512% of 
the families who own automobiles and the 95% who occupy 
individual dwellings. 


Only daily in five adjoining counties, The Dalles Chronicle 
delivers each evening to 94.7% of all the homes in the city and 
maintains extensive carrier routes in its surrounding market. 
Conservative but alert, the Chronicle is one of the most quoted 
dailies in Oregon. 


Sot 


The Dalles Chronicle 


‘Aston Every day 206,265 Oregon buyers read these twelve 
as WwW 


Albany Democrat-Herald Medford Mail Tribune 
Ashland Tidings Oregon City Enterprise 
Astoria Astorian Budget Pendleton East Oregonian 
Grants Pass Courier Roseburg News Review 
Klamath Falls Herald-News Salem Capital-Journal 
La Grande Observer The Dalles Chronicle 








San Francisco Los Angeles 


coun 





icle 


ese twelve 


pil Tribune 
Enterprise 
Oregonian 
ws Review 
tal-Jow 

5 Chronicle 
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record is a list of every machine 
repossessed, showing the date sold, 
sales price, terms of original sale, 
amount paid, amount due, date of 
repossession, date of resale, resale 
price, and reason for repossession. 

When all the data for the vari- 
ous reports are listed on the blanks 
provided for the purpose they are 
then summarized and the various 
figures broken down into percent- 
ages, so that the factory officials, 
the district representatives and the 
dealer can see at a glance all the 
essential facts concerning the rela- 
tive condition of every phase of 
the business. 

For example, in the summary of 
the sales analysis the sales of used 
machines are totaled and listed 
along with the total sales of new 
machines, and the figures reduced 
to percentages. Then this is fol- 
lowed by a complete analysis of 
cash payments, and trade allow- 


ances, both reduced to percentages. 
After this comes a record of de- 
ferred payment maturities which 
shows the total deferred payments 
due every three months for twenty- 


four months, with the percentage 
due at each period on both used 
and new equipment. 

The used equipment summary 
shows the total used equipment 
sales, total taken in, on hand, cost 
of used equipment sold, profit on 
used equipment sold (or losses if 
any) and the percentage of profit 
or loss on used equipment sales. 
The report also shows the number 
of used items on hand, sold and 
taken in. In addition to this there 
is a special analysis of used equip- 
ment from the standpoint of profit 
—one analysis for used equipment 
on which no profit was made, an- 
other for used equipment which 
showed a profit, and another for 
used equipment on which losses 
were sustained. All three classifi- 
tations show the machines han- 
dled, the total cost, sales price, 
who received and who sold each 
piece of equipment. These detailed 
records give the facts on each in- 
dividual sale, enabling the dealer 
to trace the responsibility for each 
transaction. 

The analysis of past due accounts 
is summarized to show past due ac- 
counts due as of the date of re- 
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port, past due accounts added since 
previous report, uncleared balance 
of previous report, cleared to date, 
and past due accounts from 
previous report. This analysis 
shows just what progress the 
dealer is making with all past due 
accounts, whether he is clearing 
them up, or whether past due ac- 
counts are increasing out of pro- 
portion to the total volume of 
business. 

From a sales standpoint the 
analysis of used equipment, taken 
in, rebuilt and sold is of inestima- 
ble value in determining which 
salesmen are making bad trades or 
taking in equipment which cannot 
be sold at a profit. Future execu- 
tives in dealer organizations, and 
future dealers will be recruited 
largely from the ranks of sales- 
men. Therefore it is important to 
know which salesmen show ability 
to make profitable trades, and who 
are willing to accept responsibility 
for the used equipment taken in. 
The information obtained from the 
analysis of used equipment on 
hand enables the dealers to weed 
out the salesmen who are responsi- 
ble for too many unprofitable 
trades. 

With the inventory of machines 
and equipment on hand, unsold, de- 
livered but not settled for, the 
district representative can discuss 
intelligently and accurately the 
dealer’s needs for the future, and, 
with the dealer, determine, from 
the analysis of maturity dates, 
whether there will be enough cash 
on hand at various future dates to 
handle the business. 

With the records of all his 
dealers at his finger tips the 
district representative is in a posi- 
tion to give valuable information 
concerning the worth of various 
types of used equipment, what 
types of used equipment offer the 
best possibilities for re-sale, and 
what types of equipment are sure 
to result in losses if taken in on 
trades. 

The analysis of repossessions 
provides helpful information not 
only for the dealer himself and 
other dealers, but for the sales and 
advertising departments at the fac- 
tory, as well as the engineering 
department. If a certain class of 
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customers cannot pay for the ma- 
chines they buy, why spend money 
advertising to them? Or if an- 
other class of customers buys ma- 
chines but cannot use them enough 
to make a profit from the ma- 
chines perhaps the engineering de- 
partment can design auxiliary 
equipment which will render the 
machines more useful. 

The facts which have been gath- 
ered in these various reports have 
proved of enormous value to every 
department at the factory. The 
information obtained has brought 
every department in closer touch 
with the dealer organization, and 
given the factory executives a 
much better appreciation and 
understanding of dealer problems 
and conditions. 

Another analysis which has not 
been mentioned is a report on 
dealer personnel, which is an ex- 
tensive study of the employees in 
each dealer organization. These 
reports are made up to show the 
total costs of the various. depart- 
ments, such as sales, parts, repair, 
demonstration, accounting, etc. 
Back at the factory these reports 
are grouped into classifications of 
dealers, based on the volume of 
business. Obviously a_ dealer 
whose sales were only $250,000 an- 
nually would have a different per- 
sonnel problem from the dealer 
doing a million dollar annual 
business. 

A thorough analysis of over- 
head and labor costs for each 
group of dealers, according to sales 
volume, has been prepared to show 
what percentage of total sales is 
spent by dealers for office em- 
ployees, repair men, salesmen, etc. 

“Every dealer’s reports are kept 
strictly confidential,” explained Mr. 
Hale. “We do not tell one dealer 
that such-and-such a dealer has a 
certain sales cost, or that he aver- 
ages a certain percentage of profits 
on used equipment. But we will 
tell dealers whether their figures 
for various activities are too high 
or too low, or that their salesmen 
are paying too much for used 
equipment. Because they know 
that we have the figures for all 
dealers, they do not question our 
statements, nor do they feel that 
they are based on our own ideas. 
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Rather, they know that the facts 
are accurate because they are 
based on current information gath- 
ered by our district representatives, 

“This plan of regular audits of 
our dealers has enabled us to act 
as a Clearing house of information 
for all dealers. It has brought to 
every department of the business 
information which has been passed 
on to dealers, influenced decisions 
by department heads, and guided 
executives in all branches of the 
business.” 


To Extend Distribution of 
Westinghouse Refrigerators 


Distribution of the Westinghouse re- 
frigerator to all parts of the United 
States east of Kansas City will be be- 
gun at once, according to Carl D. Taylor, 
manager of the refrigeration department 
of the Westinghouse Flectric and Manu- 
facturing Company. During 1930 the re- 
frigerator has been distributed and sold 
in a feSusty extended area in the 
East. This expansion in activities, it is 
reported, will be marked by a greatly 
increased advertising and sales cam- 
paign. General and women’s magazines 
and radio advertising will be used, while 
Westinghouse will continue and increase 
its newspaper and outdoor advertising 


Plans Campaign on Bath Salt 
Shower Device 


The Sani-giene Corporation, Ltd., Los 
Angeles, maker of Fragrant Spray 
shower attachments, a device for com- 
bining bath salts with showers, has ap- 
pointed Bruce Daniels, Advertising, of 
that city, to direct an advertising cam- 
paign using national magazines. 


Gasoline Account to Logan & 
Stebbins 


The United States Refining Company, 
Los Angeles, refiner of Purr Pull gaso- 


line, which is distributed throughout 
California, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Logan & Stebbins, Los An 
geles advertising agency. ewspapers 
and outdoor advertising will be used. 


Appoint Carlysle Company 


Adelson, Geiger & Schneider, Inc., 
gwes, the National City Manufacturin 

ompany, aprons and dresses, an 
Daniels & Company, draperies, al! of 
New York, have appointed the Carlysle 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct their advertising accounts. 


South Carolina Papers Combine 

The Anderson, S. C., Independent 
Tribune has acquired the Anderson 
Mail. The two papers will be owned 
and operated by the Independent Tribune 
— continue to be published sepa- 
rately. 
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Please Tell Us—Is Our Trade-Mark 
Descriptive? 


An Analysis of the Differences That Are Supposed to Demark Descriptive 
and Suggestive Trade-Marks 


By E. B. Weiss 


NYBODY who has given at 

least passing attention to 
trade-mark matters knows that a 
descriptive trade-mark is not regis- 
trable at Washington. It is equally 
common knowledge that a sugges- 
tive trade-mark may obtain Fed- 
eral registration papers—thousands 
of them have. 

Those who have gone more 
deeply into trade-mark law know 
that, under certain circumstances, 
a descriptive trade-mark, even 
though it may fail to secure Fed- 
eral registration, can be protected 
against unfair imitation by com- 
petitors. But here, also, it is real- 


ized that a suggestive mark is 
vastly to be preferred—that is, if 
there is no choice other than a de- 
scriptive or a suggestive mark. 


In other words, there is little 
confusion concerning the relative 
merits of descriptive and sugges- 
tive marks. One cannot have 
looked into trade-mark procedure 
for more than a few minutes with- 
out having it firmly impressed that 
the suggestive mark wins hands 
down when compared with the de- 
scriptive mark. 

But—and this is the biggest “but,” 
perhaps, in all trade-mark practice 
—when it comes to explaining the 
differences between a descriptive 
and a suggestive trade-mark, then 
trouble brews. 

Dictionary explanations won't 
do. The only guide that may be 
followed with any degree of safety 
is the record of court and Patent 
Office decisions. Unfortunately, 
even this guide is not at all as 
sure of the proper path as one 
might wish it to be. However, 
since there is nothing else to go 
by, let us examine the record and 
get what little enlightenment it 
affords. 

ess 


The present-day muddle—and 
muddle it is—goes back to the un- 
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deniably truthful assertion that 
nothing must be done that will re- 
strict a legitimately conducted 
business from honestly describing 
merchandise. Cotton cloth means 
cloth made of cotton. To permit 
a mill to obtain exclusive use of 
the mark “cotton cloth” would 
unfairly handicap other mills in 
the same line of business. 

Similarly, bond paper describes a 
certain type of paper. If one man- 
ufacturer were able to secure ex- 
clusive privileges in the use of the 
term, it would be a severe blow to 
every other company in the field. 

These instances are so obvious, 
that it would seem as though the 
entire problem must be simple. But 
consider a few cases: 

“Safepack,” as applied to pack- 
ing bags, was held not to be de- 
scriptive by the Commissioner of 
Patents. It merely suggested a 
possible use of the goods, he con- 
tended and his decision was upheld 
by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. 


“Ripplette” Is Descriptive 


“Ripplette,” on the other hand, 
used as a trade-mark for cotton 
piece goods and bedspreads, was 
ruled to be descriptive. The mark 
had been registered in the Patent 
Office. Jt had been used and 
heavily advertised for eighteen 
years. Nevertheless, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit held that “the word ‘Rip- 
plette,’ although somewhat arbi- 
trary in spelling, is so descriptive 
of the appearance of the goods as 
to be incapable of appropriation as 
a valid trade-mark.” 

Surely those two cases don't 
help in drawing a line of demarca- 
tion between the suggestive and 
the descriptive. Let’s try again: 

“Kum-a-Part” is a_ registered 
trade-mark for cuff buttons. But 
“Protexwell” for wearing apparel 
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A Proverb 
is discredited 


DVERTISING contact with the Sun Oil Company 

is contagiously exciting — because its executives are 
guided by one sharply defined ideal: to make their one 
motor fuel— Blue Sunoco—equal in performance to any 
premium-price gasoline and yet sell it at regular gas price. 


Consistent with this faith in a single product is their 
policy of limiting expansion until the first natural mar- 
kets have been completely sold. 


Undisputed leadership in volume of gasoline sold 
per pump, and a steady expansion into new territories are 
convincing proofs of the soundness of these policies — 
exploding the old proverb, “Don’t put all your eggs in 


one basket.” 

Naturally we are proud that the Sun Oil Company has 
entrusted us with the advertising of Blue Sunoco—you 
might say, entrusted us with the basket. 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Advertising 


6 N. Michigan Avenue . Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA * TORONTO -; ROCKFORD 
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sE Lonsconing, Md. Pop. 2,054 


SMALL TOWN MERCHANTS 
ArE EASY TO REACH 


N twenty-nine typical small towns, scat- 
I tered through the states of Pennsylvania, 

New York, Virginia, Maryland, and West 
Virginia, GRIT found that the average dis- 
tance between the local merchant and his 
wholesale house is 26.2 miles—less than an 
hour’s travel. Thus mere mileage can’t pre- 
vent you from quickly and economically 
reaching the small town dealer. 


The Danger Spot 

Your chief danger is possible lack of adver- 
tising support in the small town field. Re- 
member, small town people—merchants and 
consumers alike—do net read metropolitan 
newspapers and magazines to any extent. 
In the twenty-nine towns referred to above, 
we asked one hundred grocers if they read 
“, .. the average dis- GRIT regularly and if they thought adver- 
tance between the lo- __ tising in GRIT would help their turnover. 

cal merchant and his Seventy-five replied “yes” to the first ques- 

wholesale house is tion and ninety-four said “yes” to the second. 


ees How GRIT Can Help 
Your advertising in GRIT will win dealer 
support and public preference for your goods 
in the small town market between the cities 
and the farms. Send for copy of the “Mar- 
keting Survey of 29 Small Towns.” 

















Every Week by Over 415,000 Families 
in 14,000 Small Towns 
Member A. B. C. Williamsport, Pa- 
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failed to get Federal credentials. 

Not much help there. 

Here we have “Super-Easy 
okeyed by the Patent Office as a 
trade-mark for upholstered furni- 
ture. The mark is suggestive, said 
the Commissioner of Patents. 

But “Style-Ease” for shoes 
bunked up against a stone wall. 
The ground: merely descriptive. 

We've still failed to make any 
progress. Suppose we try again. 

lake the word “No-D-Kay” as 
applied to a tooth paste. .To the 
casual eye it appears like a voodoo 
term from out of Darkest Africa. 
lo the ear, it sounds like “no de- 
cay""—which is precisely what it is 
intended to be. * 

In the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts it was 
held that the mark is purely de- 
scriptive. After pointing out that 
misspelling will not’ bless with 
validity a mark which, correctly 
spelled, would be invalid, the court 
said : 

“This brings us, therefore, to a 
somewhat narrow question—are 
the words ‘no decay,’ when used in 
connection with the manufacture 
or sale of a paste or dentrifice 
used for cleaning teeth, so far de- 
scriptive of the properties, charac- 
teristics, use or advantageous ef- 
fects of the article as to make the 
mark not subject to exclusive ap- 
propriation ?” 

Answering its question, the 
court ruled: “After careful con- 
sideration of the many cases cited 
by both the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant, I have little difficulty in 
reaching the conclusion that the 
words are descriptive and cannot 
be claimed as a proper subject for 
a technical trade-mark.” 

So much for “No-D-Kay.” 
Bearing in mind that the court 
just quoted had “little difficulty” 
in reaching its conclusion, surely it 
ought to be equally easy to decide 
that “Archrest” for shoes is de- 
scriptive. 

However, it isn’t descriptive. Or 
at least so the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia ruled. 
Here it was held that “Archrest” 
suggests something, but tells noth- 
ing. Therefore, ruled the court, it 
IS suggestive, not descriptive. 

One more case—a_ decision 


” 
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handed down by Judge Learned 
Hand in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit. In passing, it might be 
mentioned that Judge Hand has a 
well-deserved reputation for the 
clarity of his opinions on trade- 
mark matters and unfair competi- 
tion in general. 

Quoting from the decision: 

“Dioxogen is the _ registered 
trade name under which the plain- 
tiff has long sold peroxide of 
hydrogen. More than $1,000,000 
has been spent in acquainting the 
public with the product so sold. 
As to validity, the question is 
whether the mark was ‘descrip- 
tive,’ or only ‘suggestive’ of the 
goods sold. A descriptive mark is 
bad for two reasons: First, be- 
cause it does not in fact advise the 
public that the goods come from a 
single source ; second, because if 
it did, since the word describes the 
goods, the protection of the mark 
would trench upon common speech 
which should do the same. A sug- 
gestive mark which avoids both 
these defects may still substantially 
describe the goods, as for example, 
Wormix, Cottolene, Cuticura, 
Ceresota.” 

Judge Hand ruled that “Dioxo- 
gen” was purely a descriptive term. 
“Wormix,” on the other hand, was 
pointed to as an excellent example 
of a suggestive mark. Yet to me 
—if I may on this occasion quote 
myself as being typical—Wormix 
is purely descriptive, signifying a 
mixture to kill worms, while Di- 
oxogen not only fails to describe 
its chemical contents to me _ but 
fails to suggest its use. 

I'm afraid these cases haven't 
helped us one bit to locate that 
elusive line of demarcation. Let's 
try another tack. 

Many years ago, in the course 
of a trade-mark case in England. 
the court said: “There is a per- 
petual struggle going on to enclose 
and appropriate as private pron- 
erty certain little strips of the 
great open common of the English 
language. That is a kind of tres- 
pass against which I think the 
courts ought to set their faces.” 

That is exactly what the courts 
and the Patent Office are trying to 
do. ‘So enthusiastically, in fact, 
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did the Patent Office at one time 
carry out the spirit of the above 
remarks that until about 1913 it 
was impossible to obtain registra- 
tion for any mark that in any way 
suggested the characteristics of the 
merchandise on which it was used. 

Then the idea gained support 
that the rapidly increasing number 
of trade-marks made it quite im- 
possible for the business man to 
originate, and the consumer to 
remember, thoroughly original and 
arbitrary marks. Therefore, the 
Patent Office, following in the 
footsteps of court decisions which 
indicated a changing attitude, be- 
came more lenient. 

Nevertheless, the courts and the 
Patent Office must continually 
cope with the “perpetual struggle” 
to appropriate, for private and ex- 
clusive use, “little strips of the 
great open common of the English 
language.” As a _ consequence, 
what is really going on now—and 
what has been going on for a dec- 
ade or more—is an effort, to erect, 
out of the- never-ending flow of 
adjudicated cases, a legal light- 


house which will eventually throw 


a beam that will unmistakably 
steer the unwary away from the 
shoals of descriptiveness. 

Until that Utopian day arrives, 
it would surely be nothing more 
than ordinary wisdom to avoid 
both the descriptive and the sug- 
gestive, if that is at all possible, 
when designing a trade-mark. If 
it is felt to be impossible, then the 
following rule is the best that may 
be laid down at present, if one 
would avoid the dangers of using 
a trade-mark that may not only be 
unregistrable, but unprotectable at 
common law: 

Quoting from Edward S. 
Rogers’ standard work, “Good- 
Will Trade-Marks and Unfair 
Trading : 

“Descriptive words are not pro- 
tected as trade-marks for the ex- 
cellent reason that to give to one 
producer the exclusive right to 
such a word would prevent others 
from accurately describing their 
own goods. Some latitude is 
allowed; words which are merely 
suggestive are not proscribed; but 
the description must not be so ob- 
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vious that its monopolizing by one 
trader would handicap others in 
the use of the language.” 

So much for a rule. As for 
advice, Mr. Rogers says: “In 
adopting a new name it is better 
to err on the side of non-descrip- 
tiveness than the reverse—unless 
one fancies the expensive luxury 
of forensic disputations or is a 
thorough sportsman and likes to 
give lawyers and infringers a 
chance to make a living.” 


J. H. Hornung with “Today's 
Magazine of America” 


John H. Hornung, formerly advertis 
ing manager of The Spice Mill ar d 
Building Age, both of New York, and, 
more recently, sales and advertising 
manager of the Dripco Corporation, of 
that city, has been made advertising 
manager of Today’s Magazine of Amer 
ica, New York. 


L. R. Benson with Radio 
Station WIBW 


The Capper Publications, Topeka, 
Kan., have appointed L. R. Benson, 
formerly assistant manager of national 
advertising of the Topeka Daily Capita! 
as local sales representative of raii 
station WIBW, of that city. 


Hotel Account to Allentown 
Agency 
The Hotel Traylor, Allentown, Pa., 
has appointed Shankweiler-Mickley, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Pennsylvania 
newspapers are being used. 


To Publish “Product Finishing” 


Product Finishing is the name of a 
new magazine to be published by Indus 
trial Publications, Inc., Chicago. The 
first issue of the new publication, which 
will cover all phases of finishes, will 
appear in February. William F. Mis- 
kella is editor. 


New Accounts to Blaker 

The En-Tout-Cas Company, Ltd., and 
The Minwax Company, Inc., both of 
New York, and the National Building 
Granite Quarries Association, Boston, 
have appointed the Blaker Advertisi: g 
- ency, Inc., New York, to direct the 

advertising accounts. These aegelat 
ments are effective January 1. 


H. L. Warren Joins Theatre 


Service Corporation 
Harry L. Warren has joined the New 
York staff of the national advertising 
department of the Theatre Service Cor- 
poration, producer of Screen Broadcasts 
and Vogue Fashion films. 
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50 leading Hardware Jobbers (in 20 large 


cities) employ 2,558 salesmen in the 


country districts; 569 in city territory. 


a beautifully printed woman’s magazine— 
covers one out of every four 


farm homes in the 
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Chain-Store Sales for November 


Nov. v % 11 Months 11 Months 
1930 1929 Chg. 1930 1929 
Company he $ 
Great Atl. & Pac... 79,820,446 83,713,860 . 980,949,625 940,654,424 A 
*Sears, Roebuck (a) 32, 243,424 40,717,004 —-20. 351,306,974 390,331,450 —1 
F, W. Woolworth.. 24,076, 836 26,159,775 -9 246,967,737 258,880,398 
*Montgomery Ward. 22,401,426 29,851,303 - : 243,647,441 255,731,305 
Kroger Groc. (b).. 20,037,434 22,179,106 J 241,681,283 259,741,281 
. 18,937,377 24,419,680 —-22. 169,233,546 180,101,169 
“— Stores ... 17,738,309 19,567,344 - : 201,657,970 198,956,317 
a e 12,503,020 14,021,354 126,371,648 132,085,718 
, A. Stores (c) 11,132,261 3 129,482,650 130,208,426 
First Nat’l Stores(d) ,608, —4.5 98,930,184 88,860,499 
MacMarr Stores ... . 79,066,760 79,183,361 
National Tea Co... »940,362 . 77,828,227 82,117,135 
WwW - 59,253,586 53,912,458 
. 57,222,519 56,214,949 
Walgreen Co. ,080, »250,$ , 46,920,048 41,656,236 
rg! Stores ... ; 5 v 1 36,440,578 37,413,031 
F.&W.Grand-Silver 3, ’ 85 , 31,666,894 25,288,975 
H. C. Bohack 2,806,22 Z -19.3 29,221,068 25,667,141 
Grand-Union £ »731,392 , 33,495,475 30,587,759 
Dan’l Reeves, Inc. (e) . J ' 31,313,202 30,873,813 
& Newberry ¥ 653 5 ae 24,697,830 22,638,769 +9.) 
Schulte-United .... 20, 53 7 23,648,658 16,042,986 - 
Melville Shoe Corp. 2, A * 3. 25,835,687 23,090,435 
Dominion Stores .. . g 2.7 22,046,755 22,631,349 
Lerner Stores . 5,142 ; 21,473,613 15,719,003 
McLellan Stores ... 2, 163 ,334,3 20,110,923 19,393,487 
Childs Co. ... aac: 075, 268 362, -12. 24,274,107 25,697,044 
G. C. Murphy .. 1,579,476 ,463,872 +7. 14,327,676 13,080,288 
Neisner Bros. ..... 1,480,548 556,43 .f 3, j 12,402,796 
G. R. Kinney... .. 1,473,994 32,853 3. 5,623, 17,979,411 - 
Diamond Shoe Corp. 1,406,616 393,05 +1. ¥ 37 14,896,069 
Peoples Drug 1,402,920 ,403,35 fetches 5, 13,814,530 
Lane Bryant ...... 1,373,628 14,210,890 
Waldorf System ... 329, 14,626,638 
West’n Auto Supply q ¥ 1,577, ‘000 14,782,000 
Tewel Tea (f) 65 1,386,469 15,384,805 3 
Nathan Strauss, Inc. 910,699 8,588,930 6,958,446 +234 
Amer. . Stores 998,349 8.144.660 8,547,071 
8,757,290 7,900,128 
7,459,691 8,277,248 
4,214,159 
3,755,984 
3,335,376 
5,620,836 
3,477,653 
3,645,644 
1,367,111 
1,641,868 
1,929,317 
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Met. Chain Stores. 

ge ae 

Exchange Buffet .. 

Edison Bros. ...... 

Winn & Lovett.... 

Sally Frocks ’ 

Nat’l Shirt Shops. . é 333,964 
Kaybee Stores .... 231,372 207,939 
M. H. Fishman.... 220,902 
Morison Elec. Sply 205, 1822 275,606 
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aa: 328,018,418 365,300,682 —10.2 3, 1112 3,635,527,186 — 


(a)—Nov. 6 to Dec. 3 and 1930 up to (d)—4 works to Nov. 22 and Jan 

ec. 3. Nov. 22. 

(h)—4 weeks and to Nov. 29. (e)—4 wedi and to Nov. 29. 

(c)—4 weeks and 48 weeks. (f)—4 weeks and 44 weeks to Nov 
*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company also reports its tonnage fieures. Tonnage for 
the 11-month period in 1930 was 4.755.395, compared with 4,302,817 in the correspond 
ing period of 1929, an increase of 10.5 ner cent. The average weekly tonnage \ 
99.935 during this November and 95,277 in November, last year, an increas¢ 
4,659 tons 

NuMBER OF Stores IN OPERATION 


Ewp oF NoveMBerR Enp or Nove 
1930 1929 1930 
Kroger Grocery 5,165 5,588 vy 
Safeway Stores oe 2,565 S. H. ; 
1. C. Penney. 1,390 F. aon Silver 
Jewel Tea... ; 1,200 G. C. Murphy 
S. S. Kresge... . P 76 579 Peoples Drug 
Melville Shoe Ses § 460 Cotas . 
Walgreen . 392 
W. T. Grant... er 27: 
McLellan ......++-.. 259 
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Tampa's Phosphate 
Industry 


Tampa leads the world in the shipment of 
phosphate, the mineral which is the principal 
ingredient of commercial fertilizer. Most of 
the world's supply is found within 75 miles 
of Tampa. 


More than 2,000,000 tons —80% of all the 
phosphate mined in the United States—is 
shipped from this port each year, providing 
another substantial and stable source of 
income distributed among 43,000 Tampa 
Tribune readers. 
cements, 
1930 Federal Census 


Tampa and Suburbs . . . . 119,000 
Jobbing Trade Area . . . . 750,000 








TAMPA, 


The Beckwith Special Agency, National Representa- 
tives: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Atlanta and San Francisco. 


The Sawyer-Ferguson Company 
Chicago Representatives 
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I.MILLER & SONS,INC. 
CED MANUFACTURERS OF 
Beauliped Shoer for Vhomen 


Lonc Iscanp Crrty, N. ¥. 





December 8th, 1930. 
Mr. George B. Hall, 
Harper's Bazaar, 
572 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Dear Mr. Hall: 


Again in 1931, we are using Harper's Bazaar and we anti- 
cipate a broader schedule than those we have been using 
during the past ten years. 


Herper's Bazaar, besides building fashion prestige, 
always brings results. When we feature particular 
shoes in our advertising copy, we find womer come to our 
retail stores throughout the country asking to be shown 
the shoes displayed in Harper's Bazaar. 


Dealers also respond to this advertising. When our 
first Wingait page appeared this past season, we opened 
seven new accounts that came to us directly because of 
this page. They admitted their customers were asking 
for “ingait shoes - they, must have them. Several other 
accounts which we opened at this time were also 
influenced by this advertising. 


We consider this an excellent further proof of the value 
of Harper's Bazaar to the manufacturer of a fashion pro- 
“duct. 


Very truly yours, 


— 
es Manager. 











Smart women, seeing an advertisement 
Harper’s Bazaar, demand the product by nan 
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Wingail with its 
Moron. Meosurements* 
s the wonder of the 
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we proved that the manufacturer benefits 
rectly from Harper’s Bazaar advertising. 

The Wingait advertisement is the one which 
ectly caused I. Miller & Sons, Inc. to open 
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MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 











leads In 
Ermploym ent! 


.«. Christmas Saving Deposits 


INCREASED 8%—$480,000 in 
1929, $520,000 in 1930. 


... 1930 Community Fund Over- 
subscribed . . Goal set for $194,000 
Total Subscribed $211,000. 


... Total Bank Deposits Show in- 
crease of $296,535 over 1929. 


.. and 80% (+) of these Prosperous People 
read the... 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Chas H Eddy, Nat'l Rep , Chicago, New York, Boston 











Coty Goes After Leadership with 
Increased Advertising 


New Advertising Appeal Is Introduced in Campaign Which Is the 
Largest in the Company’s History 


N August, Coty, Inc., embarked 

on its largest single advertising 
venture of twenty-five years. In 
a newspaper campaign reaching not 
only major cities but all minor 
trading areas as well, the 
company sought three ob- 
jectives : 

1. To increase sales among 
present consumers. 
2. To develop 

tomers. 

3. To show retailers that 
Coty merchandise has full 
and active advertising sup- 
port during a period when 
an aggressive advertising at- 
titudé is widely recom- 
mended but not so widely as- 
sumed. 

[his campaign, which to- 
gether with the company’s 
usual large space in maga- 
zines and rotogravure in 
fifty-three papers, made an 
increase of $150,000 over the 
1929 advertising budget, 
pened in 197 newspapers. 

\ccording to B. E. Levy, 
hairman of the board, this 
was a step taken in the be- 
lief that the time to assert 
leadership most emphatically 
is when others are reticent. 
\nd though this was a move 

) establish more firmly than 
ever leadership for the next 
five years rather than to be 
part of a program of gen- 
eral expansion, the company 
reports that the sales curve of its 
two principal items showed an up 
trend from August through No- 
vember with indications that sales 

the fourth quarter may equal 
the same period of 1929. 

While the general purpose of 
this campaign was to build for the 
future rather than the immediate 
present, it was planned to stiffen 
it if any immediate results became 
apparent. Therefore, though sales 
of all Coty merchandise during the 


new cus- 


third quarter of this year were not 
up to the same quarter of last, the 
upward trend in two outstanding 
items satisfied the company that it 
should amplify this newspaper ad- 


LES PARFUMS 


LES POUDRES 


One of the New Coty Advertisements—Typical 
of the Current Campaign in Magazines and 


Newspapers 

vertising, and at the end of No- 
vember space was increased from 
112 lines to 224 lines to lead up to 
a strong December effort. Then 
in December the company began 
using every rotogravure section in 
the country, from four full pages 
down to single insertions of 1,200 
lines minimum in each city. 

This 1930 advertising effort on 
the part of a company which from 
a modest beginning has raised its 
advertising budget in steady pro- 
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portion to sales—which in 1929 
reached $13,000,000 in the United 
States alone—is important at this 
time when budgets for 1931 are be- 
ing considered. For while cost of 
doing business has been higher, the 
company reports this year’s $150,- 
000 addition to the advertising pro- 
gram has developed extra 
selling pressure worth the 
expense. 

In addition to the com- 
pany’s increased financial ef- 
fort to stimulate business 
during a depressed period, 
there has been a second ef- 
fort. This has taken the 
form of a fresh advertising 
appeal. From an abstract | 
presentation—one of an at- 
mosphere of dignity, luxury 
and prestige—Coty has 
changed to a distinctly con- 
crete appeal. 

Gradual 
old to new i 
rather than a_ spectacular 
shift which might disturb 
or weaken consumer confi- 
dence with thoughts of pos- | 
sible corresponding changes | 
in product, management, or 
standards. Accordingly, the 
standard presentation — a 
conventional panel, the pack- 


transition from 
was desired 
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buying reasons, prices invariably 
being included. 

In all, the new appeal was one 
in which a clear, complete picture 
was given of each product, along 
with how much it cost. 

By June, the new presentation 


had made its debut. But even after 


apace < Saath 
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age in silhouette, limited 
copy, and an unusual amount 
of white space to create the 
luxury background — was 
modified. 

The first step was a gradual 
elimination of the panel. Over a 
period of two or three months this 
conventional panel was reduced in 
size and then dropped to a spot 
over the address slug. By May 
it had disappeared completely. 

Similarly with the reproduction 
of the package—where the product 
had been reproduced in simple sil- 
houette against a white background, 
it was gradually built up until it 
became extremely distinct and real. 
A background was introduced of 
an atmospheric quality which 
served to focus attention still more 
keenly on the package itself. 

Again, lettering which always 
had been in script was replaced by 
carefully chosen type. 

Then a new copy angle was de- 
veloped, giving purchasers definite 


One of the Old Coty Advertisements—The 
Change from the Old Style to the New Was 
Made Gradually 


that the old style was reverted to 
in order to make the change as 
gradual as possible. A few of the 
new advertisements were run, then 
one of the former style. As ap- 
pearance of the new became more 
and more frequent, the old was 
shown less and less, until by the 
beginning of fall and the expanded 
newspaper advertising program, thie 
new Coty appeal was completely es- 
tablished. 

To apply the new style effec- 
tively to the coast-to-coast news- 
paper campaign was something of 
a problem. For the company had 
to retain, in-small space, the same 
element of atmosphere while send- 
ing out a strong, lively selling mes- 
sage. 

But 
successfully, 


this problem was solved 
dominance on news- 
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Note the approximate 
location of Nebraska’s 


two largest cities — 

Omaha and Lincolhn— 
290,094. combined population. 
In all of the rest of this 

rich agricultural territory 


no one unit of population 
reaches 20,000. 


Yet the total market outside 
of these two cities is 1,076,876. 
One medium, The Nebraska Farmer, 


dominates the actual 625,000 of 
this market that live on farms. 


In Nebraska No List is Complete Without 





The 


NEBRASKA FARMER 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


NEW YORK—Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., Omaha 
Eastern Managers, 250 Park Ave. 


CHICAGO—C. L. Burlingham, Western Man- 3," an 
ager, 400 West Madison Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO—E. 8S. Townsend, 713 Hearst 
Building 
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paper pages being achieved by 
means ot: 

Prominence of the Coty com- 
pany name; showing products 


clearly against their background, 


and quoting 


INK Dec. 18, 103 
prices. At the san 
time, a definite feeling of whit 
space and quality atmosphere has 
been preserved in the limited spa 
being used. 


What Groucho Says 


Unemployment and Corns 


UNNY how people settle down 

into hard times and enjoy beef- 
ing about it all. Just like getting 
fitted to a new pair of shoes. We 
break ’em in and if they don’t give 
us corns we're all right. 

Speaking of corns, got an after- 
math from my Acorn Corn Cure 
visit. Wire from their big Boss 
could I come and see ’em, ex- 
penses paid. I could. 

Found ’em all excited over un- 
employment. Their chief corno- 
logical expert saw those guys on 
the street selling apples and their 
printed signs, “Unemployed, buy 
an apple” or whatever it is. Money 
for the apple sellers. Market for 
apples. Seems to be selling apples, 
anyhow. Fellow saw apples mov- 


ing and wanted to make corn cure 


move. 

Big Boss of Cornery wanted to 
advertise in Want Ad Columns 
everywhere : 

“Acorn Corn Cure given Free 
to anyone who gets corns walk- 
ing to hunt a job.” Corn Elimi- 
nation Expert and Sales Manager 
wanted to advertise small tube 
free with every coupon or for 
5 cents at all drug stores. Big 
Boss said the 5 cents would be 
profiteering and taking advantage 
of human distress. 

Wanted me to umpire the de- 
bate. 

Three hours of it straight. Never 
got more “corned up” over any- 
thing than I did over whether 
a corn cure sample should be a 
nickel or nothing. Finally old 
Acorn himself said: “T’ll settle it. 
We'll find a hundred unemployed 
in 200 big cities, give ’em placards, 
and all the samples they can sell 
for a nickel. So many new corns 
being grown every day, they 
oughta sell at least 100 tubes 
apiece and five plunks a day will 
give a man food and lodging.” 


“Just a minute!” said their 


Treas. “Know what that 
means? Two hundred cities, hu 

dred men each, hundred sma 
tubes each man per day. TI 

means 2,000,000 tubes per day 
Make it two five-day weeks and 
you give these men 20,000,000 
tubes! Think that over before you 
jump into this.” 

“O. K.,” says the old man, 
“order ’em.” They all went out 
to get busy in their Acorn wa 
which means that Big Boss could 
go to the South Pole now and the 
job would be done. 

Bit faint, I was. Old man asked 
what he owed me and I allowed 
I'd like to contribute my time and 
R. R. fare to help the army of wu 
employed. 

“But,” sez I, 
ford to do the 
scale?” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Biggest 
sampling we ever did was a coupla 
million. I’ve always wanted to 
give sampling a real fling. Twent 
or thirty million ought to give it a 
break and show if it’s any good 
Now we can get samples and tubes 
bed-rock cheap and if it goes I'll 
give it another week or two. They 
tell me there’s a new painting | 
Aurely in the Cox Galleries, ver) 
fine light effects on a big wave 
Would you mind having one of 
your art men look at it and wire 
me if he thinks I ought to see it? 
Never saw but one of Aurely’s, 
but that made such a hit with me 
I'd like to own one.” 

You know, I like this outside 
contact with these people. If they 
were clients, probably I’d add the 
corns of the nation to the daily 
cares which bow me down. Why 
don’t they consult their own 
agency about’ these things? Well, 
I dunno, I suspect they may deal 
in bargain placing if you get what 
I mean. 


Gent. 


“how can you af- 
thing on that 


GroucHo. 
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whit r % Members of the 

pa ea <* Associated 
Business Papers 


Inc. 


Every good business paper exerts a powerful influence 

in the industry, trade or profession it serves—The 

following papers are members of the A. B. P., an 
organization of leading publications pledged to maintain honest, 
known, paid circulation, straightforward business methods and editorial 
standards that insure reader interest. 


Advertising and Selling . . Airway Age . . American Builder and Building Age . . American 
Gas Journal . . American Machinist . . American Paint Journal . . American Paint and Oil 
Dealer . . American Painter and Decorator . . The American Printer . . American School 
Board Journal . . The Architectural Forum . . The Architectural Record . . Architecture 
. . Automobile Trade Journal and Motor Age . . Automotive Industries . . Bakers’ Helper 
. Bakers Review . . Bakers Weekly . . Blast Furnace and Steel Plant . . The Boiler Maker 
. . Boot and Shoe Recorder . . Brick and Clay Record . . Building Supply News . . Build- 
ings and Building Management . . Bus Transportation . . Canadian Automotive Trade . . 
Canadian Grocer . . Canadian Railway and Marine World . . Ceramic Industry . . Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Engineering . . Class and Industrial Marketing . . Coal Age . . Coal 
Mining . . Commercial Car Journal and Operation and Maintenance . . Concrete . . 
Confectioners’ Journal . . Construction Methods . . Cotton . . Daily Metal Trade . . 
Dry Goods Economist . . Dry Geods Review (of Canada) . . Editor and Publisher and The 
Fourth Estate . . Electric Railway Journal . . Electrical Installation Record . . Electrical 
Merchandising . . Electrical West . . Electrical World . . The Embalmers’ Monthly . . 
Engineering and Contracting . . Engineering and Mining Journal . . Engineering News- 
Record . . Factory and Industrial Management . . Fire Engineering . . Fire Protection . . 
The Foundry . . The Furniture Journal . . Furniture Manufacturer . . Furniture Record . . 
Gas Age-Record * . General Building Contractor . . The Gift and Art Shop . . Good 
Furniture and Decoration . . Hardware Age . . Hardware and Metal (of Canada) . . Heat 
Treating and Forging . . Heating and Ventilating . . Hide and Leather . . Hospital Man- 
agement . . Hotel Management . . The Hotel Monthly . . Hotel World . . House Furnish- 
ing Review . . The Ice Cream Review . . The Ice Cream Trade Journal . . Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education . . Industrial Education Magazine . . Industrial Engineering . . 
The Inland Printer . . The Insurance Salesman . . The Iron Age . . The Jewelers’ Circular 
The Jobber’s Salesman . . Laundry Age . . Marine Engineering and Shipping Age . . 
Marine Review .. Men’s Wear .. The Metal Industry . . The Milk Dealer . . Mill 
Supplies . . Motor Trade (of Camada) . . Motor World Wholesale . . National Butter 
Journal . . National Cleaner and Dyer . . National Hotel Review . . National Laundry 
Journal . . National Miller and American Miller . . National Petroleum News . . The 
National Provisioner . . National Real Estate Journal . . The National Underwriter . . The 
Paper Industry . . Pencil Points . . Power . . Power Boating . . Power House (of Canada) 
- . Power Plant Engineering . . Printed Salesmanship . . Printers’ Ink . . The Purchasing 
Agent .. Radio Retailing . . Railway Age .. Railway Electrical Engineer . . Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance . . Railway Mechanical Engineer . . Railway Signaling . . 
Restaurant Management . . Retailing . . Rock Products . . Sales Management . . Shears 
Paper Box, Carton and Container Industry) . . Shoe and Leather Reporter . . Signs of The 
Times . . Southern Power Journal . . Southern Textile Bulletin . . The Starchroom Laun- 
dry Journal . . Steel . . Style Sources . . The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal . . Textile 
World . . The United States Daily . . Water Works and Sewerage . . Water Works Engi- 
neering . . The Welding Engineer . . Women’s Wear (of Canada) . . The Wood-Worker 


THE ASSOCIATED 4 BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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kk time to bring un! 


Horses can pull a circus wagon along a dirt road—they can 
buckle down and haul it through a little sand or mud. But 
when it bogs in the mire—when everyday horse power fails 
— it’s time to bring up the elephants! 
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r upthe Elephants 


‘they can HERE comes a time in business when 
aud. But sales slow up—when buyers hesitate—' 
wer fails when merchandise won’t move. All the 


plans that worked so well when the road 
was smooth, somehow seem to lose their 
power to pull. 

But there’s a power that comes into its 
own at just such a time as this—it’s the 
concentrated power of the business press! 

For here is the shortest, quickest, most 
economical route to your selected market. 
In times of stress, as never before, the 
leaders in every industry turn to their 
business papers. 

There are business papers in the trade 
or industry you serve that are being read now 
by men eager to know what youhave to offer. 















— * 
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Ste de 


You can use these papers with concentrated 
force at surprisingly little cost. 
You can use them quickly to do the job 
you want done, now. 
Advertisers who know their elephants have 
already brought them up for 1931. 


HE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Business Publishers to Start 
Campaign 


A three-month advertising campaign 
promoting business publications was an- 
nounced as officially approved at the 
Western zone meeting of the Associated 
Business Papers at Chicago last week. 
The announcement was made by Fred- 
erick M. Feiker, managing director. 
Publications .in the advertising and mar- 
keting field will be used and the first 
advertisement is scheduled for the latter 
part of this month, Approximately 
$16,000 has been pledged for the cam- 
paign thus far, Mr. Feiker said, and an 
expenditure of $20,000 is contemplated. 

The copy will emphasize the de- 
sirability of starting advertising pro- 
grams now and will follow through this 
thought with an exposition of the place 
of business papers in “this time of spe- 
cialized and intensive marketing.”’ 

R. Hannon outlined the work of 
the circulation committee and informally 
presented a plan to “put teeth” in the 
recently adopted A. B. P. circulation 
code. The plan is devised, he said, to 
place the responsibility on the organiza- 
tion to investigate, weigh and adjust 
circulation practices. It provides for an 
arbitration committee, if there is any 
question as to the offense, which will 
report its findings to the executive com- 
mittee for final action. The plan was 
unanimously endorsed by those present. 
It is to be submitted to the executive 
committee. 

Mr. Feiker, discussing the plans of 
the agency relations committee, empha- 
sized particularly the problem of pre- 
senting the qualitative values—a theme 
in the light of which just about every- 
thing that came up before the meeting 
was scusse yertis agencies. 
To supplement the work in this direc- 
tion of the business-paper sales staffs, he 
said, a development similar to the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association may 
come. 

L. F. Boffey reported on the work of 
the irregular media committee and 
Charles J. Stark on the findings of the 
rate research and advertising practice 
committee. 

Warren C. Platt, president of the 
A. B. P., presided at the sessions. 


J. J. Love Joins H. & W. 
Corset 


Love, formerly with the But- 
terick Publishing Company and Ray G 


John J. 
Maxwell & Company, Inc., New York, 
as advertising represersative, has joined 
the selling organization of the H. & W. 
Corset Company, Newark, N. J. Mr. 
Love will travel in parts of their South- 
ern territory. 


Anchor Cap Appoints 

Newcomb 

The Anchor Cap & Clesure Corpo- 

ration, Long Island City, N. Y., has 

appointed James F. Newcomb & Com- 

pany, Inc., New York advertising 

agency, to handle its direct-mail and 
business paper advertising. 
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Masonic Advertising Group 


Elects Officers 

Frederick C. McKittrick, of ‘ 
“McKittrick Directory of Advertise: 
avas elected master of Publicity Lodge, 
No. 1,000, F. & A. M., New York. He 
succeeds Raymond M. Dinsmore, 
was elected a trustee, in the administ 
tion of the lodge which is now in 
tenth year 

Herbert W. Evans was elected se 
warden, and C. W. Fuller, advertising 
manager of Holiday, was elected juni 
warden. Harry H. Charles, treasu 
of the lodge since its inception, was re 
elected. Lincoln S. Jones, of Adver 
tising Display, was re-elected secret 

Roll call was conducted by Her 
G. Halsted, first master of the lodge 
with 102 members answering pres 
Membership of the lodge now totals 2 


E. W. Macavoy and 
M. R. Herman with Hoge 


E. W. Macavoy, formerly vice-pr 
dent and merchandising director of 
Andrew Cone General Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, and M. Robert 
Herman, formerly vice-president of 
Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, have joit 
Huber Hoge, Inc., advertising age: 
also of that city, in an executive cay 
ity. Mr. Macavoy at one time heace 
his own advertising business at Chicag 
and Mr. Herman was at one time vice 
president and general manager of Albert 
Frank & Company, New York. 


Carnation Company Transfers 


Head Office 


The Carnation Company has 
its executive offices from Oconomow 
Wis., to Milwaukee, where they will be 
located in the Gas Building. Stanley 
Roberts, advertising manager, and | 
S. Wilkinson, sales manager, are 
located in the Milwaukee office. 

ans are being made for the 
pany to expand into lines other t 
dairy products. A packaged cereal 
already been introduced. 
Steel to Basford 
Agency 

The Marine Steel Corporation, 
York, stainless steel fittings, rigs 
and other marine equipment using 1 
corrosive and non-tarnishing metal, 
appointed the G. M. Basford Com; 
advertising agency of that city, 
direct its advertising account. 
appointment is effective January 
Business papers, class papers and 
rect mail will be used. 


Marine 


Appoints Pedlar 

Hale’s Bedding Stores, Inc., 
York, has appointed the Louis C. P: 
Corporation, New York  advertis 
agency, to direct its advertising acc 
effective February 1. Plans call for the 
use of newspapers, magazines and 
mail. 
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Treasurer Joke 


HEY tell of a strong man 
‘| eee 
dry, offered a hundred dollars 
to anyone who could get out 
another drop of juice from the 
same lemon. A rather smallish 
gentleman appeared on the 
stage, took the dry lemon, and 
without much apparent effort, 
extracted about six drops more. 
“Who are you?”’ gasped the 
strong man. “I, sir, am a cor- 
poration treasurer!”’ 


* * . 


The «reasurer’s attitude—that 
of extracting extra value from 
every dollar, will be extremely 
popular when 1931 advertising 
schedules are being made. 


With this in mind, Criterion 
(3-Sheet) Posters are more than 
ever taking their place as a ma- 
jor, quick acting, sales produc- 
ing, waste eliminating, more 
for your dollar medium. 


Briefly, Criterion (3-Sheet) Pos- 
ters are advertisements, 8 feet 
high, in full color, that are 
placed in a handsome metal 
frame, at eye level, on or near 
your dealer’s store. 

They give you circulation where 
jour product is sold—a big smash- 


ing, selling message where it 
counts. 


They are instantaneous sales 
producers—delivering the mes- 
sage when the prospect is on 
her way to buy. 


They bring cooperation from 
dealers, because dealers know 
and can feel their action on the 
cash register. 


For territorial sales campaigns, 
special dealer tie-ups, national 
coverage, there is no more flex- 
ible or dominating medium. 


Criterion Posters arenonew idea 
to many experienced national 
advertisers. Ask Heinz, Coca- 
Cola, Procter & Gamble, CN, 
Victor-Radio, Borden, Standard 
Brands, among many others, 
great and small, who have used 
them in increasing volume year 
after year. 


If you’ ve turned treasurer-minded 
—If you want to make the eagle 
scream and do yeoman work in 
1931, the Criterion story is of 
vital interest to you. 


The size of your appropriation 
doesn’t count. It’s what you 
want to do with it that 
interests us. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The only original and only uniform National Service 
of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting. 


Graybar Building, New York 





Perhaps this is the time for the 
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"1931 AMERICA—F( 


Constructive thinking and action will re- 
vive American Business. It, therefore, be- 
comes the duty of all of us to think, talk 
and act constructively about 1931. 


The strategic retreat that American Business 
has been forced to beat has, by the con- 
sensus of dependable opinion, been com- 
pleted. In many cases our business casu- 
alties have been over-emphasized. To 
resume the advance that has characterized 
every five year period of our history, we 
must rout out of our minds every vestige 
of defeatism. 


Confidence and action must take the place 
of fear and indecision. 


Our feeling is that the great majority are 
waiting for some movement that will re- 
assure them in stepping out boldly for 
1931 accomplishments. It must be a de- 
cisive step, prompted by clear thinking 
and resolute action. 


We all have an inherent confidence in the 
future of America, which, when confronted 
with dependable facts, can be rallied into 
effective action. A phrase which will 
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The following publications and services 
oe UNITED BUSINESS PUBLI es 
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THE IRON AGE 
HARDWARE AGE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
AUTOMOBILE TRADE JOURNAL 
MOTOR WORLD WHOLESALE 
COMMERCIAL be JOURNAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
WAREHOUSING. 


1931 United Business 
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—FORWARD MARCH" 


crystallize and dramatize the desire to re- 
sume our advance will form a banner around 
which all may rally our best efforts. 


“1931 AMERICA—FORWARD MARCH” 


We offer this phrase to Business America 
without credit lines, to its business publi- 
cations, its business associations and the 
press in the belief that confidence will be 
stimulated; and. that direction will be given 
to a decisive step into the coming year's 
activities. 


Our own publications are aggressively 
sponsoring constructive programs based 
upon an appraisal of the immediate needs 


of the industries which these publications 
serve. We propose to give direction and 
stimulus in these fields, and carry this cam- 
paign through our business publications to 
over 250,000 leading industrial and mer- 
chandising establishments, and through our 
consumer publications to over 1,000,000 
American homes. 


“1931 AMERICA—FORWARD MARCH” 


KweKr Kr Kh Kh Kh Kh Kh KK Kh Kh KKK 


2ss | Publishers, Inc. 
REET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| services DRY at ECONOMIST 
ASHERS, BOOT A HOE RECORDER 
ign: THE JEWELERS? CIRCULAR 
NATIONAL LUMBERMAN 
SANITARY ie ee AGE 
HART MAGA 
NUGEN alg 
HOSIERY AGE 
THE OPTICAL JOURNAL 
THE SPECTATOR 
TOY WORLD 
ECONOMIST RETAIL SERVICES 





Finding New 
Products by 


Could Pocket-Knives Be Put in the 


Markets for Old 


Advertising 


Pockets of More Men and Boys 


Why Don’t We Wear Cravat Pins These Days?—How 


About a Revival of 


By L. C. 


OME time ago, an official of a 

large New England manufac- 
turing concern deplored the tre- 
mendous slump in the pocket- 
knife industry. He remarked that 
until a few years ago his com- 
pany did an enormous business in 
pocket-knives, but that the line 
amounted to very little now. He 
said that the business had de- 
clined steadily for five or six 
years, and that the potential capac- 
ity of existing factories in the 
United States is now miany times 
the present demand for all kinds 
of pocket-knives. 

The reason he gave for the de- 
cline is that the majority of young 
“men and boys no longer carry the 
implement, and his further discus- 
sion strongly indicated that the 
pocket-knife is one of a number of 
useful, though near-obsolete articles, 
that are ready for a strong and 
profitable come-back with the en- 
couragement of advertising. 

Many cutlery manufacturers ap- 
pear to think that the present 
state of the pocket-knife industry 
is due to the cheap competition 
from Europe; but the facts do 
not support this supposition. There 
is no doubt that the high prices 
of pocket cutlery during the war 
depressed the demand. At about 
the same time, cheap and effective 
pencil sharpeners were widely 
sold, and are now to be found in 
practically every office. Then, 
there can be no doubt that the 
popularity of the automatic pencil, 
largely due to advertising, has had 
an appreciable effect. 

An investigation, made by the 
company mentioned, disclosed that 
about every man above the age 
of 35 years carries a_pocket- 
knife, while only about 50 per 
cent of the men between the ages 
of 22 and 35 are addicted to the 
habit. Men and boys below the 


the Use of Bicycles? 


Colburn 


age of 22 do not carry pocket- 
knives, and one with a knife in 
his pocket was found to be a rare 
exception. The majority in this 
class, between the ages of 16 

22, reported that they found a 
nail-file to be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for a pocket-knife. 

When these facts were men- 
tioned to an official of a larg 
manufacturing concern in another 
line, he expressed considerable 
astonishment. “Why in the world,” 
he asked, “don’t the cutlery manu- 
facturers get together and bring 
back the pocket-knife with a 
smashing advertising campaign to 
prove to the younger generation 
that a good knife has innumerable 
uses besides sharpening lead 
pencils? 

“You can’t tell me that the 
young men of today wouldn't 
spend a dollar or two for a knife 
if they realized the uses to which 
it could be put. It is plainly a 
proposition of advertising — of 
education. We've had a great deal 
of experience in advertising, and 
I wish we had such a promising 
opportunity in our line. There is 
not the slightest doubt, in my 
opinion, that the pocket cutlery 
business can be brought back by 
adequately advertising the innu 
merable and important uses of a 
pocket-knife.” 


Knives Need Improving 


That another reason for the de- 


is the failure of manufac- 
improve pocket-knives 
to meet present-day demands, was 
an opinion expressed by another 
business man who is about forty 
five years-old. When the subject 
was mentioned, he took a small 
knife from his pocket, opened its 
two blades, and remarked 

“I have carried this knife 
about ten years, and when 
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Sell her and you sell her neighborhood— 
in terms of a million 


b - 
Y ~ "Ss 
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NEEDLECRAFT 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Chas. W. Corbett—Advertising Director 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys 
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is taking place right now! 


HEN business conditions are 
bad, an advertiser can learn 
more about the selling power of his 
advertising than at any other time. 


Weaknesses in copy are not nearly 
so apparent when things are boom- 
ing and the public is spending freely. 
It is when the purse-strings of the 
nation are perceptibly tightened that 
advertising faces its acid test. 

The extreme“ buyer's market” situ- 
ation of today calls for clear thinking 
and intense practicality. It is no time 


for advertisers to indulge their per- 


trained definitely and shrewdly upon 
the consumer. For the consumers 
in the saddle—and over-the-counter 
demand is the only unfailing remedy 
for decreased volume. 


Mere ‘‘acceptance”’ of advertised 
articles on the part of the consumef 
is scarcely enough to pry orders out 
of retail buyers today. More aol 
more are they insisting upon concrete 
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LIFEBUOY — 
Shaving Cream 
STANDARD STATISTICS 
Financial Service 
TRUE STORY 
Magazine 
COOLENE 
Foot Cream 


WOLVERINE 
Horsehide Work Shoes 
LION MILK 


ridences of consumer demand. And 
hey use it as the sole yard-stick by 
hich they gauge the size of their 
ders. 


Some time ago—long before there 
yas any hint of business depression 
the manufacturers of a certain 
oduct, sold in grocery stores, came 
us. Sales were considerably behind 
e year before. ..Today, with sell- 
g copy substituted for the ‘‘accept- 





ance”’ type of copy they had previ- 
ously been using (and with an ex- 
penditure of considerably /ess than in 
years past) they have experienced 
an increase of 16% in sales—in spite 
of the fact that the industry of 
which they are a part is nearly 20% 
behind 1929. In the face of a declin- 
ing market, they have not only 
stemmed their loss—but have achieved 
a gairethey had been unable to secure 
in the prosperous years of '28 and ‘29. 


These advertisers are only one 
example. Others like them, by using 
vigorous copy that really se//s, are, in 
effect, creating their own sets of 
business conditions today . . . That 
we have had a part in helping 
maintain and increase volumes for 
clients in these unfavorable times, 
is a source of much satisfaction to 
us... And is further proof that 
nothing takes the place of strong 
selling copy, whether times are good 
or bad. 


kTUTHRAUFF & RYAN, INC. 
Advertising 


New York: 132 West 3lst Street 
hicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. _~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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bought it, it was sufficient for my 
needs. Now, however, I find it 
inadequate. For instance, it is not 
strong enough to use as a tool in 
adjusting and repairing my radio 
set, and it fails to answer the pur- 
pose for many other uses for 
which the right kind of pocket- 
knife could be adapted. 

“Last summer, I took my two 
boys in the car on a tour of New 
England. One day, the simple fact 
that the younger lad had his Boy 
Scout knife with him saved us 
two or three hours’ time and the 
possible necessity of sending for 
aid to the nearest service station. 
The big strong blade of the knife 
enabled me to make repairs on 
our ignition system, and the fact 
suggests one of the reasons for 
the depressed demand for pocket 
cutlery. It is plain that the manu- 
facturers have not kept the pocket- 
knife up to date. 

“Some manufacturer may say 
that he is making just about the 
knife I want; but if that is the 
case he has concealed the fact 
from me. We no longer shop 


around for such things. Ten years 
ago, I might have gone into store 
after store and inquired for the 


kind of pocket-knife I wanted; 
but I wouldn’t think of such a 
thing now, and I believe that mil- 
lions of men have made the same 
change in their buying habits. 

“Now we see what we want 
when it is advertised, or we want 
what we see advertised, and we 
go into a store and ask for it. 
Therefore, if some cutlery manu- 
facturer will make such a knife, 
and then advertise it adequately, 
I feel sure that he will find that 
a profitable demand exists, and 
he will do his share in reviving 
the pocket cutlery industry.” 

This man also mentioned the old- 
fashioned, straight-edged razor as 
a candidate for revival by means 
of advertising. He said that he 
has used both straight-edged and 
safety razors, and expressed the 
opinion that millions of men could 
be induced to use both, if they 
now use the safety exclusively, 
and that a great many others 
could be educated to use the 
straight-edge in preference to the 
safety. 


INK Dec. 18, 930 
I have heard several men sa 
that they would use the olc 
fashioned razor if they knew how 
to strop it and shave with it 
Therefore it looks as if a profit 
able revival of the old-fashioned 
razor could be easily brought 
about by means of educational ad- 
vertising. Teach men to strop the 
blade (it is a very simple opera- 
tion when you get the hang of it), 
teach them, also, how to shay: 
with the old-fashioned razor, and 
you wili have solved the problem 
of selling a very large number of 
old-fashioned razors. 


Could the Bicycle Be Brough 
Back? 


Another interesting discussio: 
was offered by a government of- 
ficial who has evidently spent con- 
siderable thought on the subject 
of the revival of old products 
He first mentioned the bicycle as 
probably the most interesting pos- 
sibility. For a long time, he said, 
the bicycle business in the United 
States has been declining, although 
our manufacturers have no com 
petition whatever from abroad 
In Europe the bicycle is still in 
general use, and the contrast 
offers some interesting sugges 
tions. 

“You hear a great deal of talk,” 
he said, “regarding new things to 
advertise. Almost every week we 
receive inquiries on the subject. 
Manufacturers and others want in- 
formation regarding new inven- 
tions and new goods, with the 
idea of introducing them by 
means of advertising to th 
American public. But in look:ng 
for the new, I think they are 
overlooking a great many exc | 
lent opportunities in the field ot 
old and tried products that hav« 
declined merely because 
neglect. 

“The bicycle offers an excellent 
example of goods in this class. |t 
offers the cheapest method for tlic 
delivery of short-distance mes 
sages and light packages, although 
it is very seldom used for such 
purposes. It offers good exercis 
can be stored in a very small 
space, requires little upkeep ex- 
pense, and there is no doubt that 
its usefulness is deserving of a 
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HIS will mark the one hundred and second time 
that The Philadelphia Inquirer has said “Merry 
Christmas” to its readers and advertisers. 


Established on June 1, 1829, its first editorial utter- 
ance closed*with a statement of policy, which down 
through more than a century of journalistic progress, 
The Inquirer has adhered to steadfastly: 


“Home industries, American manu- 
facture and internal improvements, 
which so materially contribute to 
the agricultural, commercial and 
national prosperity, shall receive 
our undeviating support.” 


The Philadelphia Inquirer is far more than a news- 
paper. In the market which it serves, it is an institu- 
tion—its splendid history of one hundred and two 
years merely a background for unique achievements 
of the present and future. 


The Philadelphia Mnquirer 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 
Thos. L. Emory John B. Woodward John B. W: 
Russ Building 6-255 General Motors Bldg. 
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In larger size 
beginning February 


BEGINNING with the February layout may permit. 
issue, the new size of Charm will be In the advertising sections thé 
934” by 1234” + + the type page — will be four columns to the page. 
is” by 1114” + + the paper stock The magazine will be even 1 
as heretofore English Finish of excel- _ richly illustrated than heretofore 
lent grade, 55 pounds + + the cover will present photographs of disti 
stock will be 100 pounds, a superior _ tion handled in a way to bring‘ 
printing surface and of exceptional — the fullest quality of its pictures. 
tensile strength. will contain in addition illustrat 
Typography in the main body of _ by able artists. 
text will be 10 point leaded. There Its typography and illustration 
will be one, two, three, or four yield no whit in distinction to® 
columns of text as the exigencies of | other American periodical. 
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After six years of publication, Charm, we feel, 
deserves an extension of its influence. 


Beginning with the February issue, we shall 
take the first step in a program of expansion 
with an improvement in Charm’s dress, typog- 
raphy and format. 


Charm for six years past has enjoyed an 
unique favor with more than 83,000 of the 
first families of New Jersey. Its circulation is 
culled selectively and exclusively from New 
Jersey’s better class homes; and Charm has 
won with this audience a predominant favor. 


Charm offers the advertiser a rich, concen- 
trated and homogeneous market, the second 
richest market in the country in prosperity and 
purchasing power. It is a market of established 
homes and quality homes in the making. 


To this field Charm offers the shortest and 
the cheapest route ...with a focussed and di- 
rected reader interest... exerting an influence 
in behalf of quality merchandise... fashions, 
furnishings, foods and other quality products 
which play a part in the living programs of an 
exceptional group of more than 83,000 people. 


y Bamberger & Ga Publishing Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


Office of the Advertising Manager: 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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“Increasing Your Sales” | 
| through the useof A.W.A. 
| Merchandise Warehouses 


a, ees 








3,000 


Executives 
have asked 
for this | ; : 

Book 0% 

Se 

Get Yours Free! 

RITTEN for manufacturers 

and shippers generally, this 
booklet will be of great interest to 
your sales managerand toall of your 
executives who have a hand in 
your firm's distribution policies. 

It describes how the strategic 
placement of spot stocksin A.W. A. 
warehouses has enabled hundreds 
of manufacturers to cut their dis- 
tribution costs ... secure more and 
better jobbers and dealers ...save 
freight and the expensive: opera- 
tion of branch houses ... increase 
sales and net profit. 

It suggests how you may apply 
this proved deuliiedion method 
to your own business ... enables 
you to request a marketing sur- 
vey which will show you just 
what A. W. A. warehouses can 
do to make your business more 
profitable. 

A. W. A. Warehouses are located 
in 189 cities of the United States, 
Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. They 
furnish all necessary facilities and 
services required for the spot- 
stock distribution of raw materials, 
manufactured articles and service 
parts of every kind. 


Write today for copy of booklet 
describing the A. A, ware- 
housing system. Address the 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Ass’n. 
1817 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, ILL 
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very much larger demand. Of 
course, the greater utility of the 
automobile has had much to do 
with the decline of the bicycle 
but there is not the slightest 
doubt that the latter has a ver 
definite place in our transportation 
scheme and that it would fill that 
place more adequately and profit 
ably if the facts regarding it were 
generally known.” 

Still another man was found who 
has given considerable thought to 
the subject of advertising oppor 
tunities. It was noted that he wore 
a cravat pin, and he immediate]; 
said that he was the only man 
among his large circle of friends 
who still clung to the old fashion 
“And yet,” he remarked, “the 
cravat pin is a sensible article of 
utility. If properly placed, it does 
not injure the cravat; it holds the 
knot in place, furnishes a wonder- 
ful opportunity for acceptable 
gifts, and is a decidedly ornamen- 
tal article of utility. Why the 
manufacturers let it go out of 
fashion I am at a loss to under 
stand. 

“The trouble with our adver- 
tisers is that they are always 
looking for something new. They 
forget that it is more expensive to 
create new business than to hold 
old business, and as far as men 
are concerned they misjudge the 
power of fashion appeal. My com- 
pany has spent a great deal of 
money in advertising, and I am 
convinced that the tie pin could 
be brought back into favor if it 
were properly advertised. 


A Market for High Shoes 


“You can find similar opportu- 
nities in almost every field of 
manufacture. Take shoes, for in- 
stance; the high shoe is as dead 
as the dodo. Everybody now 
wears low shoes summer and win- 
ter, but there is no logical reason 
for allowing high shoes to pass 
almost entirely out of use. For 
certain purposes they are very 
much better than oxfords, and 
every man and almost every wo- 
man has need of high shoes if 
they only knew it. 

“The high shoe is far superior for 
most outdoor sports, for walking. 
and for several other purposes. Oi 
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course, since low shoes are gener- 
ally more comfortable, it behooves 
manufacturers to make the tops 
f high shoes soft and as pliable 
as possible. Then it is not enough 
ierely to advise people to wear 
igh shoes. To make their adver- 
sing effective the manufacturcrs 
ust educate the people regarding 
specific purposes for which 
ich shoes are best. 
“But I think one of the most 
iportant old articles that is cry- 
ing out for revival is the sleepy- 
hollow chair. I inherited one from 
my father, and I wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars for it. I have had 
it repaired a half dozen times, and 
it is undoubtedly the most com- 
fortable chair ever made. Almost 
every man and woman who has 
been in my home has remarked 
about it, and many of them have 
asked me where they could buy 
such a chair. 

“The truth is, you can’t buy 
them. At least I have never 
seen one in a furniture store. 
Neither have I ever seen one ad- 
vertised. The manufacturers are 
all busy trying to find new and 
uncomfortable chairs to sell, ap- 
parently. Yet the old sleepy-hol- 
low is graceful, the ideal chair for 
reading, for talking, and is an en- 
tirely neglected, fine, salable and 
advertisable article. 

“I’m sure that in an hour's time 
I could think of a dozen products 
that were once popular and are 
susceptible to present-day advertis- 
ing and merchandising. We an- 
alyze and test out new products to 
determine whether they have the 
factors necessary to present-day 
merchandising, and if we look 
around we will find that there are 
a great many old products that 


possess these factors in a striking | 


degree. 


“Several obsolete industries have | 


been revived in recent years, and 
with considerable profit. Hence 


there is no reason why a large | 


range of individual products that 
were once widely sold cannot be 
brought back with modern proc- 
esses and merchandising.” 


The California Newspaper Publishers 
ition. will hold its annual meeting 
at Stockton on January 16, 17 and 18 
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INK 
DEAR GIL: 


Will you stop selling for a minute, and 
listen, while | grouse? It's about the rea- 
son why some advertisements get under 
skins and the great rest of them aren't 
even ever seen. You see, those that aren't 
even ever seen cost just as much as those 
that work hard on every reader. One ad- 
vertisement is a good advertisement; one 
is a loafer; both cost the same. What's 
the sense in that? Well, there isn't any 
The advertisements that don't work can't 
work. They're made to look like ads but 
they oren't ads. They're pretty; they're 
ineffective; they're dressed up dudes; 
they have only the ear marks of good ad- 
vertising. The reason is that somewhere 
along the line of preparation there was a 
let down in experience, in fight, in ability; 
maybe a total lack of all three. That's what 
I'm grousing over....If you ever need 
advertising, Gil, go get a series that will 
reach and pull their noses, or make them 
smile, or 


make /, \ them hungry, or 


sleepy, or IMPOSS! = BLE TO LIVE WITH 


unless they own the ; thing you sell. 


OREN ARBOGUST 


ADVERTISING + 
30 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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ss LET’S “DEBUNK” THIS] S 


S a safety razor built to shave with or is it a 
“give away” to make the recipient a con- 
tinuous purchaser of packages of blades to 

swear at? 


This is truly the “deadly parallel” and we 
mean it. We intend to shoot from the shoulder 
in this advertisement because we believe the 
advertising fraternity and publishers are big 
enough and broad enough to accept cold facts 
and unadulterated truths—and then act ac- 
cordingly. 


There have been a lot of discussions, con- 
troversies, threatened law suits and mergers 
during the past year in the safety razor business 
—and when all is said and done it wasn’t the 
razor business at all, it was the blade business. 


So, in the final analysis, it isn’t a razor that is 
purchased, but a blade holder that is well paid 
for in periodic installments for the rest of its 
owner’s natural life purchasing packages of 
blades that are made by the mile and cut off by 
the inch. 


Incidentally, do you find that these packages of 
blades last longer than they used to? 


The Publishers of a leading national weekly 
recently refused to allow us to use the phrase— 
“waste your time and try your patience con- 
tinuously purchasing packages of blades.”— 
It’s quite natural for them to take this attitude 


and it’s not hard for you to guess the reason 
why. Nevertheless, that is what is done day 
after day by thousands of shavers. We know it 
—and so do you. In fact a large number of the 
advertising and publishing fraternity have real 
ized it after they have purchased and used a 
Rolls Razor for a period of time—even a num 
ber of those who have more than a casual in 
terest in competitive items. 


Now for our story! 


A Rolls Razor is a carefully tested precision 
instrument, designed solely to give you as fine 
a shave as you could wish for, and to continue 
giving them day after day, and year after year 
for many years to come, without=making you 
waste your time and try your patience with in 
numerable packages of blades that cost—and 
cost—and cost. 


It’s complete—the first cost is the last cost 
You can pack a Rolls Razor in your kit and 
spend years in the wilds of Africa, or on the 
plains of Siberia, without worrying about where 
to purchase packages of blades. 

It’s compact—the finely constructed metal 


plated case contains everything—Blade, Han 
dle, Strop and Hone. 


In the final analysis, a razor is only as goo! 
as its blade. Just examine the One Blade of # 
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SAFETY RAZOR BUSINESS 


Rolls Razor and you will be convinced that it 
is a real razor blade requiring no springs, levers, 
or vises to hold it in line. 


Made of the finest Sheffield steel, finely 
tempered and hollow ground, this One Blade 
has real steel in its backbone that gives it the 
necessary strength and elasticity to enjoy shav- 
ing the toughest bristles and never asking to be 
thrown in the discard. The One Blade of a 
Rolls Razor, properly handled, will give you a 
lifetime of wonderful shaves. 


There is only one thing the matter with a 
Rolls Razor. When compared with the annual 
cost of packages of good, bad, or indifferent 
blades, the price is too ridiculously low. 


You have probably either purchased or had 
the druggist give you nearly every other kind of 
safety razor. We are sorry not to be able to give 
you a Rolls Razor too. We believe, however, 
that if you will spend some of your good money 


for a good razor you will never regret it—or if 
you have been one of the many wise men who 
already own a Rolls Razor you know that it’s 
just about the most everlastingly useful gift you 
could possibly give to any friend or client you 
wish to keep. 

You will find Rolls Razors for sale in the 
better shops throughout the world. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send check or money 
order and we will fill your order, postpaid, 
promptly. 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate... .......... 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate. ........... 
De Luxe Gold Sets and Travel Kits up to $45.00 


Lee & Schiffer, Inc. 
U. S. Distributors 
Dept. I1.—305 East 45th St. 
New York City 


This Compact Case contains the Rolls Razor, 


1 * the finest of honing stones, a specially prepared 


cowhide strop, and an automatic honing and 
stropping device. C | 





pact and to the 


last detail. 


Honing and Stropping is extremely simple. By 


e removing the honing cover, the blade is ready 


fo 


‘ore shaving; by re- 





moving the stropping cover, the blade is ready 
for automatic honing when necessary. 


The Rolls Razor is simplicity itself! Just the 
3. One Blade and its handle that slides easily into 
place. The blade of a Rolls Razor is the real 
secret of perfect shaving. Made of the finest 
Sheffield steel and hollow ground, this carefully 
tempered and tested blade accepts and holds a 
cutting edge not to be excelled by the finest 
barber’s razor. Properly handled a Rolls Razor 
blade will give a lifetime of wonderful shaves. 


























The ONE BLADE Safety 
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¢ of your clients BS takes a notion. . . He wants 
to sell his goods in Zanzibar and Timbuctoo —-95)\"" 
At once your Research Department hunts under «*Z” 
and “*T”’ (Aes for data. . . Loads of stuff — but 
no hard facts, concrete cases, practical experiences 
. words, words and words . . . Oh, for a real 
Zanzibarian Gey or Timbuctoonian in the flesh . . . 
one who has lived there, talks the language of the 
people . . . AND has sold goods to them! . . . But 
Should your client take the notion to go into the 
Jewish Market aa .. . All you need do is ring 
VAnderbilt 3-5825 ... A member of the Keilson 


and Waxelbaum organization will come to your 
office . . . He’s a native, lives in the Jewish Com- 
munity, talks - sso len _ the language of the people 
—AND for 20 won has been selling them goods 


through Jewish advertising a . . + The fore- 


most advertising agencies have found our services 


the straight line to the Jewish markct. 


KEILSON & WAXELBAUM, Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


205 East 42nd Street « New York City 
Telephone VAnderbilt 35825 





A complete advertising and merchandising organization 


representing Jewish newspapers exclusively. 
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Ihe Jobber as Substitutor 


TELEGRAM 

CINCINNATI 
itor of Prarnters’ Ink: 
Please send us quickly bibliog- 
phy on experience of jobbers sub- 
tuting private brands for na- 
ally advertised items. 

Procter & Cottier Co. 


ECAUSE of the recent growth 
of the chains and their at- 
tendant efforts to push their private 
brands, the jobber’s role of substi- 
tutor has been somewhat under- 
emphasized. As a matter of fact 
the jobber is still the key to the 
private brand situation, particularly 
as the number of voluntary chains 
built around jobbing houses is in- 
crea sing. 
The jobber’s chief reason for 
substituting is, according to his 
statements, his desire to make 
iair profit. He claims that he 
ot make this profit on adver- 
brands. He also is seeking 
‘sive control of as many lines 
possible, and with the private 
label he can get this. 

He has not found his 
tirely strewn with roses. There are 
mal disadvantages in private 
labels except for the most power- 
ful jobbers, some of whom have 
become large advertisers, either 
<= mally or sectionally. 

» Printers’ INK Publications 
an ‘published 167 articles on this 
ubject since 1914. These articles 
describe the rise of the present 
private label strife. A complete 
understanding of the situation 
cafnot be gained except by a study 

jobber, chain and voluntary 

in and therefore these articles 
form an excellent body of material 
to use in tracing the growth of a 
movement which today is causing 
many national advertisers serious 
concern.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


road en- 


Appoints Montreal Agency 
Casavant Freres, St. Hyacinthe, Que., 
gan manufacturers, have appointed H. 
lier, Montreal advertising agency, 
t their advertising account. 


Joins Lamb Agency 
Campbell has joined the staff 
James G. Lamb Company, Phila- 
1 advertising agency. He will be 
arge of art and copy. 
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Alexander and Rothacker Film 


Companies Combine 

The Alexander Film Company, Colo- 
rado Springs, producer and distributor of 
short length motion picture advertising 
films, and the Rothacker Film Corpora- 
tion, Chicago and New York, producer 
and distributor of industrial educational 
motion pictures, have completed ar- 
rangements whereby the two companies 
will combine their sales promotion, pro- 
duction and service efforts. The Alex- 
ander organization at Colorado Springs 
will also consolidate sales, service and 
production efforts with the Rothacker 
headquarters at Chicago and New York. 
The two companies will retain their 
corporate identities, with each function- 
ing aS a separate company with merged 
eftorts. 

Directors and officers of the Rothacker 
Film Corporation will be: Douglas D 
Rothacker, president; J. Don Alexander, 
vice-president; H. Rhea Elwell, secretary 
and treasurer, D. M. Alexander and 
R. A. Duncan. The new Rothacker 
board of directors will be controlled by 
the Alexander Film Company. Douglas 
D. Rothacker will become a_ vice-presi- 
dent of the Alexander Film Company. 


Now Radio Science Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

Following a re-organization of the 
corporation formerly known as the Mac 
kinnon-Fly Publications, Inc., and Sub- 
sidiary Companies, publishers of Radi 
News, Science & Invention, Amaz ing 
Stories, Screen Book, Complete Novel 
and Complete Detective Novel, the name 
of the corporation has been changed to 
Radio Science Publications, Inc. Offices 
of the corporation are at 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 

Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman and John- 
ston, publishers’ representatives, Chi- 
cago, have been appointed Western ad- 
vertising representatives of Radio News, 
Science & Invention, Amazing Stories 
and Screen Book. 


W. S. Gouled with Burton- 


Nelson Agency 
William S. Gouled, formerly with the 
American Hebrew, New York, and the 
Emanuel Linder Advertising Agency, 
also of that city, has joined the New 
York staff of the Burton-Nelson Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency. 


To Direct Boston “Financial 
News” Advertising 
Cleaveland A. Chandler, head of the 
Boston advertising agency which bears 
his name, will act as director of adver- 
tising of the Boston Financial News. 
He will also continue to conduct his ad- 

vertising business as be as before. 


Death of E. A. Wheatley 

E. A. Wheatley, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
died recently at that city. 





New York’s Police Use Full Pages 
to Fight Prejudice 


Bluecoats 


Take Large Newspaper Space to Uphold “the Honor of the 


Force” 


By Joel Lewis 


“VERY daily and foreign-lan- 

guage newspaper in the city 
of New York, as well as news- 
papers in other leading cities of 
that State, carried last Friday, a 
full-page advertisement addressed 
“to the Good People of the City 
of New York.” This advertise- 
ment ran over the signature of the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, Inc., an organization of which 
each of the 16,599 patrolmen in 
the city is a member. 

The advertisement strikes a novel 
chord in police advertising. While 
one method of advertising by the 
police has been designed to pre- 
vent or curb crime—a glance at 
the files of Printers’ INK indi- 
cates that this type of advertising 
has been utilized to quite an extent 
in the past—this present campaign 
found inspiration of an entirely 
different nature. Whereas former 
campaigns were distinguished by 
their aggressiveness, the current 
campaign is strictly defensive in 
tone. 

It an attempt to counteract 
an adverse public state of mind 
that has grown out of the many 
scandals and accusations of police- 
men during the recent and still 
current court trials in New York 
City. These accusations have re- 
sulted in the demotion of several 
patrolmen and detectives. They 
have received an enormous amount 
of publicity, being of the stuff of 
which headlines are made. 

Naturally all this has reacted un- 
favorably for the police. Investi- 
gation uncovered that many indi- 
vidual patrolmen bitterly resented 
the growing prejudice of the pub- 
lic toward them. They reasoned 
that it was unfair to the over- 
whelming majority of policemen. 
Their discussions culminated in a 
decision—the decision to advertise. 

So at the regular meeting of the 
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association, held on December 9, 
the patrolmen unanimously voted 
to fight back, not with bullets, but 
with printer’s ink. Their problem 
was one of mass attitude; it called 
for an appeal to mass psychology 

The advertisement minces no 
words as to its purpose. This 
unequivocally set forth in the very 
first sentence as follows: 

“Recent published _ reflections 
upon the integrity of members of 
the police force appearing in the 
editorial and news columns of the 
press prompt us, as representatives 
of the 16,599 patrolmen, to place 
before you certain facts, careful 
consideration of which will enable 
you to better understand the reac- 
tion of those patrolmen to the bar- 
rage of departmental criticism in 
connection with the alleged short- 
comings of less than one quarter 
of one per cent of their number.” 

With such a firm start, the ad- 
vertisement launches into a de- 
fense of the character of the New 
York policeman. Pointing out the 
complexity of the great metropolis 
and the concomitant difficulties 
involved in keeping it free from 
crime, it proves, by the very num- 
ber of sacrifices, the willingness of 
policemen to carry out their oaths 
The copy then characterizes the 
average patrolman as a law-abiding 
citizen; “a man of family with all 
the ideals that cluster around the 
very best traditions of our nation, 
state and city.” 

The advertisement concludes with 
a forceful, human argument. “In 
all groups of men,” it states, 
“whether ordained to the service 
of God or selected for state or 
business purposes, there may be 2 
few who have been unable to resist 
the temptations of the moment 
But to condemn a Church or 4 
state or a business for such viola- 
tions of trust when there are thou- 
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Store 
Equipment 


Sellers of any of the many 
items of equipment and 
supplies used in the big 
department stores and 
specialty shops will find 
material of direct impor- 
tance to them in “The 
Marketing of Store Equip- 
ment and Supplies.” 


Copies sent upon request. 
Please address the Adver- 
tising Department. 


RETAILING 


The Fairchild Weekly of 
Modern Methods of Distribution 


8 East 13th St., New York 























Typograph y 
serves us best this week 
by helping us extend to 
our many friends the 
season’s greetings. 







ADVERTYPE 


Co., INC. : Typographers 
228 East 45th Street, New York 
Phone: VAnderbilt 3-0364-5-6-7 


Adcertype Your Adcertising 
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sands of conscientious individuals 
carrying on those institutions would 
be unthinkable. . it is equally 
unthinkable to link even indirectly 
by innuendo the thousands of pa- 
trolmen efficiently doing the city’s 
most important and perilous work 
with the allegation concerning a 
few of his comrades who are still 
to have their day in court.” 
Thus are New York’s finest 1 

holding their traditions. 





Boyle Succeeds Brewer at New 


r ‘ ” 
York “World 

J. Mora Boyle, who has been mar 
of local advertising of the New York 
Morning World, has been appointed man- 
ager of national advertising of the morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday World. 

He succeeds John Brewer, who has 
resigned to become a partner and vice- 
president of Small, Spencer & Levit 
— representatives, Chicago 

Yew York. r. Brewer will make hi 
headquarters at the New York office 


~ 
nd 








Jean Patou Appoints 
Albert Frank 


Jean Patou, Inc., New York, Ameri- 
can importing company for perfumes of 
Patou of Paris, has appointed the New 
York office of Albert Frank & Conm- 
pany, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising in the United States and 
Canada. 


Aircraft Account to Earle 
Ludgin Agency 

The Heath Aircraft Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of ~ . planes, 
including the Heath Parasol, has ap- 
pointed Earle Ludgin, Inc., advertis sing 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


L. R. Amis with Erwin, Wasey 

Lewis R. Amis, formerly with L 
Bamberger & Company, Newark, N. J., 
and, at one time, publicity manager of 
the Newark Chamber of Commerce, has 
joined the radio department at New oYrk 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, acver- 
tising agency. 


Joins Blanchard-Nichols- 


Coleman-Johnston 

Harold W. Ragland, formerly wit! 
Tower Magazines, Inc., has joined the 
Chicago staff of Blanchard-Nichols- 
Coleman-Johnston, publishers’ represen- 
tative. 








Glue Account to Fox & 


Mackenzie 

The Perkins Glue Company, Lansdale, 
Pa., manufacturer of vegetable and 
casein glue, has appointed Fox & Mac- 
kenzie, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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QUIGLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MARTIN QUIGLEY. PRESIDENT 





ANNOUNCES THE CONSOLIDATION OF 


EXHIBITORS HERALD-WORLD 
od MOTION PICTURE NEWS 


TOGETHER WITH THE ACQUISITION OF 


EXHIBITORS DAILY REVIEW 
od MOTION PICTURES TODAY 


THE CONSOLIDATED WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS—EXHIBI- 
TORS HERALD-WORLD AND MOTION PICTURE NEWS— 
COMBINING THE PUBLISHING RESOURCES OF THE 
TWO INSTITUTIONS. WILL. AT AN EARLY DATE. BE 
ISSUED UNDER THE TITLE 


MOTION PICTURE HERALD 


EXHIBITORS DAILY REVIEW AND MOTION PICTURES 
TODAY THE LEADING DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE 
MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY. WILL BE CONDUCTED 
BY ITS PRESENT SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT. 
STRENGTHENED BY THE PERSONNEL AND RE- 
SOURCES OF THE QUIGLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY. AND 
WILL BE ISSUED AT AN EARLY DATE UNDER THE TITLE 


MOTION PICTURE DAILY 


S65 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK DECEMBER 15, 1930 
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Chemical engineers—the men who control your 
sales to the Process Industries—don’t sit on the 
same job a life-time. They are too much in 


demand. 


They shift from industry to industry . . . in this 
closely related group . . . labeled with a variety 
of titles, from superintendents to presidents. In 
selling these men, consequently, the equipment 
salesman frequently finds that he is looking for 
eggs in last year’s nest—the chemical engineer 
he used to sell having flown to another job. 


But there is one way to throw a net over all of 
them—and the equipment manufacturers who 
know what’s what about selling the Process In- 
dustries are doing that very thing. They are 
advertising in “Chem & Met” .. . because chemi- 
cal engineers pay money to have “Chem & Met” 
follow them wherever they go. 


It is good business to take the shortest way to 
so vast a market. 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Upon What 
Shall We Base Our 1931 
Sales Quota? 


(Continued from page 8) 
nches. In this division of our 
iness we lay out a budget of 

expenses estimating the number of 
ts we must sell in order to 
ak even. We then estimate the 
ount of business we must do 
secure our desired percentage of 
profit. The year’s quota is 
is based upon a normal increase 
er the percentage of profit 
gained during the previous year. 
e The quota is divided into twelve 
es monthly periods, according to the 
percentage of business done in each 
month, based upon the average sea- 
sonal curve which has existed in 
the industry since its inception.” 
In making their 1931 plans, re- 


gardless of how they look upon 
| your the quota proposition, live sales 
yn the executives are of course going to 
ch in give due consideration to the pres- 
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OUTSERTS 


The Outsert idea brings to many products 
2 possibilities of Package Advertising for 

tne firsttime —forinsert usersit cuts out the 
3h percentage of waste. 


way to 


No Executive can report to his Board a 
nplete knowledge of the most econom- 
| sales possibilities until he has made 
actual test of this new repeat medium. 
Write for prices and dummies suitable 
r your bottle, can or carton. 
OUTSERTS, Incorporated 
5! Madison Ave. New York City 
Patents pending 


et 
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ent depleted inventories in almost 
any line of business you can name. 

“There is business in practically 
all lines if you go after it,” says 
Mr. Preyer of the Vick company. 
“I have just returned from a trip 
in which I covered eight or ten 
cities of varying sizes, including 
some calls on country and small- 
town dealers. I was simply amazed 
at the extremely low inventories 
carried by jobbers and retailers. 

“To my mind this means just 
one thing: that before long con- 
sumers are going to increase their 
purchases either from necessity or 
due to the urge of well directed 
advertising. This, in turn, is go- 
ing to cause the retailer and the 
jobber to add to their stocks in a 
large way.” 

On the basis of 
out on his trip, therefore, Mr. 
Preyer feels that any company 
using the quota system should fig- 
ure its quota on a “good business” 
expectancy and go after it. 

Encouraging words those 
also a statement by A. L. 


what he found 


as is 
Miller, 











THERE ARE TWO SIDES 
TO EVERY PACKAGE 


¥VSale vv Re-Sale 


Now, without affecting the sales appear- 
ance of your container, the back may be 
utilized for effective Repeat Selling. How? 
A completely confined folder — attached 
permanently to the outside of your con- 
teiner—by standard labeling machines at 
usual production speeds — opened readily 
by the consumer—and easily re-confined 
for reference during the life ofthe product. 


OUTSERTS 
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rush 


Being a conscientious and 
rather patient lot we are 
still old-fashioned enough 
to believe that‘rush’ means 
a closing date to catch, a 
schedule to make. And we 
try like blazes to help get it 
through without skimping 
on the job—without hiding 
when we see the ad in print. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Fine Typography 


228 E. 45th 
New York 


VANderbilt 
8874 











IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balleons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ experience proves 
that it pays. 

“Perfect”? service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1 194 919 
Se RE 
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president of the Willys-Overland 
Company. O. A. Mather, a finan- 
cial writer for the Chicago Trib- 
une, quotes Mr. Miller as saying 
that of 7,000 cars now in the stocks 
of dealers there is an average 
only 1.6 per cent cars per dealer 
the lowest in ten years. 

Why worry about finding a pos- 
sible base for the year’s activities? 
If one goes out and sells all 
he possibly can, looking ahe id 
rather than backward, the chances 
are he is not going to have any- 
thing to regret as regards past rec- 
ords. 


M. M. Zimmerman to Address 


Shoe Retailers 

“The Advantages Which the Indepen- 
dent Retailer Has Over the Chain 
Store,” will be the subject of a discus- 
sion at the annual convention of the 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City on January 20 
The speaker will be M. M. Zimmerman, 
whose ‘series of articles, based on a 
chain store survey, are appearing in 
Printers’ InK. 


New Accounts to Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


The Rochester Circulator Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has appointed Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver 
tising account. 

obert A. Bernard, manufacturing 
chemist, also of Rochester, has appointed 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball to direct 
the advertising of Saf-T-top and Saf 
ast. 


New 


Account to MacDonald- 


Cook Agency 
The Flint & Walling Manufacturing 


Company, Kendallville, Ind., manufac- 
turer of Hoosier water systems and F 
& W. Star Windmills, has appointed the 
MacDonald-Cook Company, outh Bend, 
Ind., advertising agency, to direct _ its 
advertising account. Magazines, busin 

papers and farm papers will be weed. 


L. A. Lewin with Mayers 
Agency 


Laurence A. Lewin, formerly sales 
manager of the Brownstein-Lewis Com 
pany, Los Angeles garment manufactur 
ers, has joined The Mayers Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that cit 


Joins Bruce Daniels Agency 
J. P. Scyster, formerly in the acver- 
tising department of the Emery, Bird. 
hayer Company, Kansas City, has 
joined the staff of Bruce Daniels, Ad- 
vertising, Los Angeles, as manager of 
production. 
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UUONNUTUNATIANT 
HERE’S 
WN] Your Market 


with 51282°° Pi. Capita 
TO SPEND... 


Syracuse ... a rich 
market . . . 10th city in all 
the United States for per 
capita money to spend. . . 
$1,282.00. 

Central New York’s only 
morning newspaper . . .The 
Post-Standard . . . efficiently 
and economically covers this 
enormous wealth in this (not 
to be overlooked) market 
most effectively. Our repre- 
sentatives will give you the 
true picture and its possi- 
bilities. 





















































THE Post-STANDARD 
NEW YORK \] | PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT \ | BOSTON 
CHICAGO , by SAN FRANCISCO 


PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


Representatives 


Daily over 60,000 Sunday over 70,000 
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WV: desire to announce a complete 


reorganization of the corporation formerly known 
as the MACKINNON-FLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


and Subsidiary Companies, publishers of 


SCREEN BOOK SCIENCE & INVENTION 
RADIO NEWS AMAZING STORIES 
COMPLETE NOVEL 
COMPLETE DETECTIVE NOVEL 


and a change of name to 


Rapio-Science Pustications. Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


LAURENCE A, SMITH 


WALTER Z. SHAFER 
Treasurer 


President 


GUY L. HARRINGTON 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Western Advertising Representatives 
BEANCHARD-NICHOLS-COLEMAN and JOHNSTON 
Palmolive Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
for Radio News, Science & Invention, 

Amazing Stories, and Screen Book. 
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\RM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR NOVEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


Conditions 
stiiies tated Favor the 
chick and classified advertising) > 

MONTHLIES Livestock Owner 


1929 1930 
Lines Lines 
try Gentleman 55,143 45,689 
essful Farming... 26,489 19,953 
fornia Citrograph 18,919 19,486 
er’s Farmer 25,046 18,577 
da Grower... 12,043 14,177 
thern Agriculturist.*18,569 14,065 
der’s Gazette. .. 20,002 13,973 
try Tribune. . 13,726 11,888 
1 Journal. . 17,981 11,762 
ntry Home.. 13,696 11,345 
Farmer & Corn 
It Farmer . 3,249 5,475 
Fruit Grower. . 4,868 5,064 
Florida Farmer.... 5,725 4,876 
England Dairyman 7,052 4,045 
rican Farming... 4,601 
4,756 
nal Live Stock 
roducer 
Bureau Farmer 


ae. oo. San Livestock is Holding 
Home Journal 1,1: yA its Advantage 


266,918 220.203 Other Commodities have 

'wo Issues. dropped in value faster than 
+Smailer Page Si 4 : . 
taller Page Size has livestock. Livestock will 

buy as much in terms of 

SEMI-MONTHLIES : aed 

1929 1930 other goods as ever. Thus, 

Lines _Lines the buying ability of livestock 

Dakota Farmer..-.... 31,286 24,630 owners today is comparable 

Progressive > ’ , , 

oe Farmer & with other years. You adver- 

Southern Ruralist....*27, 24,480 ~ , me 
Bertie Geee.... Se 21.842 tise to the best when you ad- 
Ok Farmer-St’kman. 24,375 20,655 vertise in Breeder's Gazette. 


tana Farmer. : 45 16,038 


ssouri Ruralist.... 24, 13,909 ’ 

The Arizona Producer. 8, $12,785 BREEDER S$ GAZE | IE 
Western Farm Life.... 13,5 12,719 
Utah Farmer ; 10,468 Purebred Record Building 

Southern Planter ,867 8,488 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
The Illinois Farmer. 7,201 
Arkansas Farmer... . 3, 5,622 
Missouri Farmer... .. 3, 4,738 
Southern Cultivator. ... J 1,941 


Representatives 
STanparp Farm Papers 
Datty News BuItpine 

Curcaco 





Wattiace C. Ricuarpson, Inc 


185,516 . 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


Larger Page Size. 
ve issues, 
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Openings for 


Advertising 
Representatives 


i 


Aggressive, with 
knowledge of adver- 
tising and marketing 
principles. Access to 
national and sec- 
tional advertisers 
and agencies. Whole 
or part time service 
on commission basis. 
Work relates to es- 
tablished medium of- 
fering lucrative 
returns. Large na- 
tional coverage. 
Openings in major 
central 
Detail 
your experience. In- 
dicate choice of 
location. 


cities, east, 


and coast. 


Box 


Ink. 


Address 
241, 


” 
» * 
Printers’ 
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WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 


1929 
Lines 

Wallaces’ Farmer & Iowa 

Homestead 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock 

& Home . 52,049 
Prairie Farmer. . 47,212 
Nebraska Farmer. . . 43,950 
Pennsylvania 32,378 
California Cultivator.. 38,591 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 

& Farmer .. 49,426 
Ohio Farmer .. 34,991 
Pacific Rural Press.... 34,665 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 

ins ec eeeahen a 35,489 
Farm & Ranch........ 3 31,353 
American Agriculturist. 26,795 
Michigan Farmer..... 32,196 
Rural New Yorker.... 27,469 
New Eng. Homestead.. 31,415 
Washington Farmer. ..21,844 
Oregon Farmer.......120,225 
Idaho Farmer......... 120,202 
The Farmer’s Guide... 28,580 
Dairymen’s League 


Farmer. . 


hot 
—— OY WY & & to 
COON N & > 


5,736 


Ws vecacees 675,311 


+Four Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 


1929 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
Star 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 


Farm News 


ee eee 43,620 
*Five Issues. 
Grand Totals.........1,217,098 938 
(Figures compiled by Advertisins 
Record Company) 


Motion Picture Group to Stud; 


Current Advertising 

James P. Cunningham, of the Motior 
Picture News, New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee on re- 
search in graphic arts of the Association 
of Motion Picture Advertisers. This 
committee is launching a campaign to 
gather specimens of outstanding a 
tising and commercial printing in order 
to study current trends in color work, 
typography and paper. An invitation has 
been extended to all organizations in the 
printing craft trade to submit material 
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You'll Be in 
Good Company 


Your advertisement in the DAIRY- 
MEN’S LEAGUE NEWS will appear 
in the best of company. Many of the 
well-known national advertisers carry 
regular schedules in this farmer- 
owned dairy paper. They realize that 
it gives them entree to 57,000 of the 
most prosperous farm homes in the 


East. 


The Kalamazoo Stove Co. has used 
keyed copy in this medium for many 
years. The present schedule includes 
several back covers in two colors. 


There must be merit in a medium 
which can win and hold the confi- 
dence of successful advertisers. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
it West 42nd Street 10 S. La Salle Street 


R. L. Culver, Bus. Mor. John D. Ross 
Phone Pennsylvania 4760 


Phone State 3652 











Write for 
Sample Copy 
and Rate 
Card 


This Map se og 
“The New 
City Milk, shee? 4 
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Reason Why It has been many 


years since “rea- 
son why” ranked 
as a prominent feature in adver- 
tising copy discussion. If such an 
intangible may be bracketed with 
specific dates, it might accurately 
be said that “reason why,” as a 
school of copy, saw its heyday in 
1921. Since then the school has 
languished until nothing much is 
left of it as a distinct entity. 

“Reason why” does not, of course, 
gain nourishment from eras of 
prosperity. But strangely enough, 
it appears not to have staged any 
noteworthy or even _ noticeable 
comeback during the last year. Not 
at any rate in manufacturers’ con- 
sumer advertising. 

Retailers’ advertising copy, how- 
ever, has gone “reason why” with 
a vengeance. True enough, the 
“reason why” most prominently 
featured is price; nevertheless, 


Copy 
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there is no blinking the fact that 
retailers have recognized that 
smartness in copy is passé today 
and that they are filling their ad- 
vertising with what they construe 
to be sound “reasons why.” 

Will manufacturers’ consunier 
advertising do well to follow suit 
in 1931? It is odd, when one secks 
an answer to that question, to find 
that those few who are discuss- 
ing “reason why” copy are point- 
ing as a model to the advertising 
of one who for years was an ar- 
dent non-believer in advertising 
We refer to the late and current 
advertising of the Ford car. 

With few exceptions, Ford ad- 
vertising has been “reason why’ 
in every line, in every picture 
There has been little, if any, of 
the glowing generality for which 
automotive advertising has _ been 
noted. Instead, the advertising 
has hammered home, in plainly 
worded, easily absorbed and there- 
fore convincing style, the “reasons 
why” a Ford serves certain specific 
transportation needs. 

It would scarcely be sensible to 
assert that all advertising ought t 
be based on the “reason why" 
formula. Most certainly the ob- 
jectives and the problems of man- 
ufacturers vary widely. And yet 
it may very well be that a little 
“reason why” would serve as an 
excellent seasoning in preparing 
the advertising dish that manufac- 
turers are about to serve for the 
edification of the consumer of 193] 


Everyone In the pay-roll 

a he is listed as a 
cable splicer. But 
Raymond Rauch, 
an employee of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, may be a 
better salesman than he is a - 
splicer. For since April 1, he has 
turned into headquarters a total oi 
ninety-nine prospects, fifty-nine oi 
whom have been sold. 

Raymond Rauch is one of thow- 
sands of employees who have been 
co-operating in a campaign con- 
ducted by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company that has as its 
goal the sale of at least one tele- 
phone station by each employee 
between October 15 and December 
15. During this campaign period 


Salesman 


just 
that 
we h 
head: 
good 
that 
chrot 
tor tr 


worl 
mediat 
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type 
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that / employees made a grand total 
that 073 sales. 
Peas Vhat better proof,” asks the 
; od. any’s house magazine, in com- 


ing on this record, “that re- 


strue , 5 : ’ ’ 
: less of ‘depression,’ there's 


—— ‘business’ for those who be- 
salt in the value of the thing 
secks re selling, and who are willing 


ll the world about it and get 
business.” 
veryone a Salesman’ is the 


> find 
SCUSS- 
pornt- 


tising m_ the company has adopted 
n 2a- this campaign. It is an idea 
ising can be used in other organi- 
wreat ns. For example, it is a long 


from a telephone company to a 
tributor of coal, lumber and 

| products. Yet this same 
cht of “everyone a salesman” 

s applied by the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., Inc., with results that 


are little short of remarkable. The 
story was told in the October 30 
Jainly issue of Printers’ Ink under the 
there. “We Put Our W hole Or- 
pasons ation to Work Selling. 
pores How About Probably it is not 
ble to the Next —— oF kind 
o talk about our 
ght to Depression? ext headache 
why just as we are beginning to hope 
re ob- that we are getting over that which 
man- we have at present. However, the 
nd yet headache figure of speech being 
| little good, it might be well to point out 
as @ that a man troubled with any 
paring chronic ill usually goes to a doc- 
a a tor to see what can be done about 
0 t 
f 1951 the other day we heard a 
; ny executive tell how his com- 
ay-rol has packed its library in 
1 as a boxes and fired all the library staff, 
r. But how it has let out fifteen salesmen 
Rauch, and fourteen men in the export 
s_ Bell department, how it has done all 
be a the other sad things that seem to 
a cable be necessary in times of curtail- 
he has ment Not one word, however, 
ot al of did speak about what measures 
line ol his company is taking to guard 
be against all these things happening 
t thou- aga! 
ye been \t present it is quite natural 
n con- that « lot of high-powered brain- 
| Tele- work should be applied to the im- 
as its mediate problems of expediency, to 
1e tele- those problems that have to do 
nployee with recovery. It is well that this 


-cember 
period 


type thinking should be popu- 
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lar today. It is not so well that 
there is so little brainwork being 
applied to the elimination, or at 
least partial elimination, of those 
factors that were most prominent 
in causing our present difficulties. 

Already we begin to hear manu- 
facturers talk fondly of increasing 
volume with no thought of where 
the brakes should be applied—al- 
though volumania was one of the 
chief causes of the slump that 
started a year ago. In other quar- 
ters executives are dusting off the 
memorabilia with the idea that as 
soon as things get better they can 
again apply the old high-pressure 
methods that went so well in 1928 
and 1929. Few executives are 
coldly analyzing this memorabilia 
with the idea of finding out where 
they were wrong and how to cor- 
rect their mistakes. 

Just for a change, let’s begin to 
worry a little about our next busi- 
ness headache before we begin to 
feel its first warning twinges. 


Ten-Dollar i ~ r 
ne other ay 
Words spoke of the word 


“psychology,” which he said was 
a ten-dollar word until recent years 

a word that would have been 
used only in a learned gathering. 
But now, the speaker continued, it 
is a fifty-cent word on everybody's 
tongue. 

We wonder if this consorting so 
familiarly with strange words may 
not lead folks into unfamiliar 
paths where the going is rougher 
and the goal is not the goal origi- 
nally aimed at. There is much 
talk about psychology in business, 
merchandising, marketing data, etc. 
—all good in their place, but after 
all they are ten-dollar words. 

And so many of us have not 
learned the simple words of busi- 
ness—the A B C’s such as hon- 
esty and hard work. Every day, 
however, it becomes more apparent 
that these short and homely words 
are of the sort that business must 
learn and heed if it is to go ahead. 
They will still pass as good coin 
ten thousand years from now, but 
long before then there will be new 
psychologies of business, new com- 
plexes, new ten-dollar words to 
chew upon. 


\ public speaker 
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The Name of There is a story 
Paul Revere’s told by one of 
the guests who 
Horse was sitting next 
to Charles Lawrance, the aviation 
engineer, at a dinner to Lindbergh. 
During the ovation to Lindbergh, 
the guest leaned over to the en- 
gineer and said, “It seems to me 
that you ought to get some of this 
recognition, for after all it was 
your motor that got the lad across.” 
Lawrance replied, “Who remem- 
bers the name of Paul Revere’s 
horse?” 

This anecdote was related by 
Stanley Resor to Yale undergradu- 
ates in the course of a lecture 
sponsored by the Paul Block Jour- 
nalism Foundation. We repeat it 
because, in simile, it has several 
applications to advertising. 

It carries a moral for those who 
are endeavoring today to single 
out some one phase of their past 
advertising activities and give it 
credit or discredit for getting them 
where they are, as the case may 
be. If they have made progress 
they need to be careful in at- 


tempts to economize by concentrat- 


ing on any one element. They 
need to remember that it was only 
part of a fermula that yielded re 
sults. 

To be dogmatic in determining 
what contribution has been made 
by each form of advertising ex- 
pression used is as futile in results 
as trying to find out the name of 
Paul Revere’s horse. 


Retail sales are 
being searchingly 
scanned these 
Dollar days by those 
who realize that as merchandise 
moves off retail shelves into con- 
sumption, so moves business. 

There is always present, how- 
ever, the possibility—even the prob- 
ability—that in analyzing figures 
of retail sales one may overlook 
the fact that the dollar is a most 
fallible sign-post. 

For example, a retail store which 
reports a decrease in dollar sales 
of even as high as 10 per cent may 
actually be selling more units or 
more total tonnage, than it did in 
the comparable period last year. 


The 
Fallible 
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Inasmuch as it is the volume of 
merchandise that is passing into 
consumption, and not the mo) 
value, that is of prime significance, 
this point is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

The Great Atlantic & Paciti 
Tea Company, in its commendable 
effort inaugurated this year to in- 
form business how merchandise is 
moving into consumption, has take 
particular effort to avoid confusi 
in this respect. Its latest report 
analyzes sales for November and 
for the first eleven months of the 
year. This analysis shows an 
crease in dollar sales for the first 
eleven months of 4.3 per cent, but 
an increase in tonnage of 10.5 | 
cent. In November dollar 
decreased 4.6 per cent, but tonnage 
increased 4.9 per cent, as compared 
with November of last year. 

In studying figures of retail dis 
tribution it would be well to bear 
in mind a statement recently issued 
by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. This statement, based 
on figures obtained from member 
stores located throughout the coun 
try, pointed out that the decline in 
retail prices of 800 items sold by 
these stores, as compared with 
1929, was 20.46 per cent. 

In this connection it is interest 
ing to observe that reports of de 
partment store sales in dollars d 
not show a drop of anywhere near 
20 per cent. Some of the most 
important retail 


Saies 


outlets are dis- 
tributing just as much merchandise 
today as ever before. 

Whether this merchandise is 
being moved at a profit either t 
manufacturer or distributor is quite 
another matter. The big point 1s 
that merchandise is finding its wa) 
into consumption at a surprisingl 
rapid pace, everything considered, 
and that production has _ slowed 
down to a much greater 
than consumption. One result, t 
mention a single—and undoubtedly 
exceptional—example, is the auto- 
mobile industry, with some of the 
manufacturers reporting that their 
dealers average less than one cal 
per showroom. 

When merchandise is consumed 
faster than it is made, a turn for 
the better cannot be far away 


degree 
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iving the ) : Good Life 


Physical Culture Magazine is a primary medium for all advertis- 
ing concerned with well being. 


Advertisers are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that this 
magazine reaches a key market of health-conscious readers. 


Within the past sixty days advertising contracts have been re- 
ceived from the following prominent advertisers. Each is telling 
the story of health. 


Shredded Wheat Cocomalt 

Lever Brothers Absorbine, Jr. 

Lehn & Fink, Inc. Selby Shoe Company 
Kotex Company American Chicle Company 
Cleanliness Institute Sloan's Liniment 


Floridagold Citrus Corporation 


Contract renewals from other important advertisers for 1931 have 
also been received. 

if you are selling a product appealing to the art of living well, your 
advertising too, should be in Physical Culture Magazine. 


PHYSICAL F CULTURE 


MORE THAN 300,000 FAMILIES “Live. By IT 











Chicago Newspaper Representa- 
tives Re-Elect Officers 

P i. Western manager 
of the St 
elected president of the 
resentatives Asso- 
ciation of Chi- 
cago at the annual 
meeting last week 
Re-elected also 
were Sylvester 
Blish, of the John 
Budd Company, as 
vice-president; 
Berry Stevens, of 
Howland & How- 
land, as Rag thi 
and H. Scheer- 
er, of icc, 
Inc., as treasurer. 

J. B. Shaw, of 
John B. Wood 
ward, Inc., was 
elected to a one- 
term on the 


Henriquez, 


Louis Post-Dispatch, was re- 
Newspaper Rep- 





year 
board of directors . 4 
and Elmer De- P. L. Henriquez 


of Henry 


Clerque, 
was elected to a two- 


DeClerque, Inc., 


year term. H. A. Koehler, of the Rod- 
ney Boone Organization, was re-elected 
to the board. 

* * * 


. 
Must Reduce Cost of Manu- 
facturing Orders 
Willard Chevalier, publishing director 
of the Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods, addressed the 
Technical Publicity Association, New 
York, at its monthly meeting held at 
that city on December 10. His subject 
was “What Price Orders?” 
Mr. Chevalier opened his talk by stat- 
ing the premise, “Profit is the primary 
motive of any growing business.” 


There are two products of any busi- 
ness, he explained: First, the product 
itselt, and second, orders for that prod- 
uct. Selling is simply the manufactur- 
ing of orders The cost of manufac- 
turing products, he stated, has in most 


cases today been cut down to the lowest 
Additional profit in the 
from cutting the cost 
of selling, or in other words, from in- 
creased efficiency in the manufacturing 
of orders. Just as the lowered cost of 
manufacturing products has come about 
through increased efficiency, so must low- 
ered selling costs now be brought about 
through the skilful selection and use 
of selling tools Advertising, Mr. Che- 
valier pointed out, is the tool which re- 
duces the cost of manufacturing orders 

**Advertising,”” he said, “* is an invest 
ment in a market, just as there must 
be, in every ‘business, an investment in 
a product.’ 

The speaker went on to enlarge upon 
his subject with the aid of lantern slides, 
showing in detail the advertising methods 
used by various industrial advertisers 
vear and proving the 
advertising as a selling tool. 


possible point 
future must come 


during the last 
value of 





Advertising Club News 


Leslie M. Barton Addresses 
Six Point League 


Ihe importance of statistical inforn 
tion to be used in educating the adv« 
tiser to the value of newspapers as 
medium was stressed by Leslie M. Ba 
ton, managing director of the 100,0 
Group of American cities, in a talk 
made last week before the Six Px 
League at New York 

Taking his cue from a recent arti 
in Printers’ Ink by Rossiter Holbr« 
which deplored the excess ampunt 





nt 


statistics being supplied by mediums, Mr 


Barton stressed the importance of fact 


as being the means by which the val 
of a medium and its rates are ae 
The presentation of these facts, Mr. 

ton pointed out, need not be a dry - 
ess. “If dry facts 
news facts,”’ he said, “they will be glad! 
accepted.”” We need to present inforn 
tion about our medium and markets, 
further pointed out, because we are 
turally inclined to overlook the fact tl 


are converted int 


y 


na 


everyone doesn’t know our business and 


our story as well as we do. 


The other point which Mr. Bart 


stressed was that in these days newspaper 


would do well to res 
Barton explained wi 
statement 


advertising men 
their papers. Mr. 
he meant in this 


by reading 


} 
ad 


clippings which he had collected recently 


in reading through 


item referred to a news report that tl 
Kellogg Company was increasing its : 
Another told of the 


€ 
j 


vertising for 1931. 
huge sums being released at this t 





by banks in payment of Christmas func 


savings. “There is business to be h: 
if you know how to go 
said Mr. Barton while reading some 
these clippings, “but the methods of | 
won't do this year. 

- a - 


Magazine Group Hears Tal 
on Quality of Circulation 
One hundred and ninety-four memh« 


of the Magazine 
heard Dr. 


Club and their guest 
Daniel Starch talk on qualit 


newspapers. One 


t 


out after it,” 


) 


k 


rs 


of circulation on December 15, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt. Present as guests of 
the Magazine Club were the Magazine 
Division of the New York Advertising 
Club and a number of advertising agency 
space buyers. 

introduced by B 


Dr. Starch, Oliver 
Merrill, of The American Boy, + 
about the start of his circulation stu 
for the American 
tising Agencies in 1924 and pointed 


Association of Advert 


that the present was the fourth of t 
studies. With a series of charts the 
speaker showed how these studies are 


setting qualitative as well as quantita 
standards for present-day circulation 
* * 


Heads Milline Club 

R. S. Nicholson, of the San Franc 
office of M. C. Mogensen & Compa 
Inc., has been elected president of 
Milline Club, 
ization of San Francisco. 
of the San Francisco News, 
secretary-treasurer 


George Gr 
was ele 
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you remember 


tried to read them. No one had ‘‘wasted”’ a 
penny to make them attractive to the eye. 


Metal Progress has set an entirely new standard 
in technical publishing. It is the first industrial 
paper to take full advantage of modern page de- 
sign, typographical knowledge and illustrative 
art. Starting free from any heritage of past prac- 
tice or habit, it is a book conceived, planned and 
produced wholly from the reader's viewpoint. 


N° WONDER your head began to nod when you 


Its success has been instantaneous.® Adver- 
tisers, as well as readers, have discovered 
the increased appeal of a publication which 
makes the physical act of reading a conscious 
pleasure. It is one reason why shrewd adver- 
tisers of materials and equipment used in the 
production, selection, fabrication, treatment, 
welding and handling of metals are making 


METAL PROGRESS 
the spearhead of 1931 advertising campaigns 
in the metal industries 
If you haven't seen Metal Progress—the key 
publication of the metal industries—write for a 
copy today. There’s no obligation. Look it over, 
study it, then you'll know why Metal Progress 
readers are so enthusiastic about their publication 
—you'll know why your advertising message in 
Metal Progress will receive 100% reader attention. 


vee your old text-books ? 


*Do Readers 
Appreciate 
Metal 


Progress? 
Read these volun- 


tary comments 


“Fills a real need” 
‘A corker” 

“Most outstanding 
technical maga- 
zine” “Very easy 
toread”’.. "The lay- 
out, typography and 
general appearance 
are certainly some- 
thing | to be proud of*” 
“Breathes effi 
ciency and impres- 
siveness” ... ‘Sets 
a new standard for 
technical journals."’ 


METAL PROGRESS 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Retail Merchants’ Associa- 

tion of San Francisco has 
worked out a newspaper and direct- 
mail campaign designed both to cut 
down the number of returns of 
merchandise and to induce women 
to make any necessary returns 
within four days after purchase. 
Up in Boston, certain retailers 
have been quite active in formu- 
lating plans with similar ends in 
view. In several other cities, simi- 
lar activities are under way. 

This problem of returned mer- 
chandise is becoming distinctly 
alarming. In San Francisco, for 
every 350,610 items sold, 45,732 
are returned. Returns on women’s 
and misses’ ready-to-wear average 
26.3. The average cost of returns— 
if such a thing can be averaged— 
was found to be about 39 cents by 
the San Francisco merchants. It is 
estimated that returns cost the re- 
tail stores of -San_ Francisco 
$4,000,000 annually, not including 
mark-downs. 

Duplicate those figures for all 
cities throughout the country—and 
San Francisco is typical—and the 
immensity of the problem becomes 
apparent. Advertising that appeals 
to the innate sense of honesty and 
fairness of the consumer is un- 
doubtedly one answer to the prob- 
lem. However, there can be no 
disputing the fact that poor selling 
back of the counter is an important 
contributing factor. 

In other words, education of the 
retail clerk must go hand in hand 
with advertising to the consumer 
and that is where manufacturers 
can help. One manufacturer tells 
the Schoolmaster that he never 
had much success in getting per- 
mission from department stores to 
work with their salespeople until 
he sold the idea from the stand- 
point of its possibilities in reduc- 
ing returns. That was language 
the department stores could under- 
stand and he is now co-operating 
successfully with a large group. 

+ * * 


The Fyr-Fyter Company is of 


the opinion that quotas which 
salesmen set for themselves are 
more likely to act as spurs to re- 
newed selling effort than quotas 
set by the home office. Accord- 
ingly, in conjunction with litera- 
ture announcing a December sales 
drive, it asked salesmen to fill in 
and return the following C. O. D. 
card, addressed to the president of 
the company: 


Dear Mr. Iddings: 
Here is the mark I have 
set to shoot at in December. 
Jedecnenesene Extinguishers 
I want to co-operate in the Natio: 
Wide Plan to hasten the return of 
Business Activity and you can de 
pend upon me to make a special 
effort to reach that mark during th« 
month of December. 


Street or R.F.D.... 
City or Town. 


W. E. Hunt, sales promotion 
manager, tells ‘the Schoolmaster 
that “The return of the postcards 
has exceeded our expectations, 
both in number and the size of the 
quotas set. We believe this cam- 
paign will impress upon our men 
that ‘there is business to be had 
for the man who goes after it.” 

e282 2 


It seems no nearer a solution— 
the problem of the used car. In 
some respects, it appears to be 
more aggravating than ever before 

One distributor offers 150 gal- 
lons of gasoline free with every 
used car. Another waves tempt- 
ingly a Christmas turkey in one 
hand and a license plate in the 
other. A third announces “no fi- 
nance charges.” Still another—a 
company that last year at this time 
offered a radio free with every 
used car—had a teaser advertise- 
ment in which it said that, on the 
next day, it would announce an 
even more startling offer. The 
newspapers. the next day carried 
an advertisement offering “gor- 
geous” jewelry, diamond rings, 
watches, etc. More space was de- 
voted to the jewelry than to the 
used cars. 
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OHIO BANK BUILDING 


Sent 
Step 


large office 
building is 
successfully 
planned 





; | Campbell pur- 
9 all materials 
ps pe equipment. 








Second Building 

Planning Service re- 
$ viewed plans and 

specifications. 


Architects prepared ‘ 
Z plans under guidance 
of Executive Commit- 





tee. 





Letters to 100 Building 
Owners and Managers for 
suggestions en materials and 


equipment. 








Executive Committee 
and Architects visit 

5 100 Bank Buildings 
for ideas. ® 











The Architects 
4. were selected. 





Building Planning Buying P Bower 


Service called in to 
3 study development of Covered 


site. 





Executive Committee 

2 of 3 to work out de- 
tails. Claude Camp- 
bell, Chairman. 





Committee of 7 Bank 
] Officials and Directors 
are appointed. 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 


Member A.B.C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A.B.P. 
Eastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 





PRINTE 


€ 
manufacturing 


and sales 
opportunity 


A household product and as yet small 
manufacturing proposition, selling readily 
to drug trade (not a medicine, confection 
or cosmetic) may be soon available for 
sale or reorganization, requiring manage- 
ment and additional capital. Considerable 
distribution, 
and offers several advantageous features 
over other products of its type which 
enjoy tremendous sale. Only principals 
financial and 
need apply. Replies 
held confidential. Address “Confidential,” 
Box 202, Printers’ Ink. 


product gives satisfaction 


prepared to prove their 


practical ability 


Opportunity 
to obtain interest in 


Live New York Agency 


This interest is offered due to the 
death of a principal. Other mem- 
bers are ready to take it over. 
Preferably we would add another 
producer. Someone capable of 
EARNING the salary which the 
opening carries with it in addi- 
tion to a liberal percentage on 
personally developed accounts. 


A maximum of $15,000 will be 
needed. The right man with con- 
siderably less will be considered. 
A proven producer unable to invest 
now need not hesitate to respond. 


The agency is fully recognized 
and enjoys a splendid reputation 
for intelligent creative work in 
advertising and merchandising 

as well as a high credit standing. 


Outline your qualifications. Ad- 
dress “L,”’ Box 103, Printers’ Ink. 


RS’ INK 
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Perhaps desperate selling is the 
only immediate solution for what 
has undoubtedly been a desperate 
situation this year. But from the 
long-range point of view,  sucl 
tactics can scarcely redound to the 
ultimate benefit of the industry 

The used-car problem is a multi 
rooted affair. Beyond doubt, how- 
ever, an important contributing 
factor has been the lack of uni- 
formity among manufacturers i 
making style changes. 

In this connection, it is interest 
ing to observe that the Wisconsin 
Automotive Trades Association— 
its members are primarily retail 
automobile dealers—recently passed 
a resolution calling on manufac- 
turers to issue new models only at 
the end and beginning of the year 
The resolution was aimed particu 
larly at the introduction of new 
models during the summer months 
A similar resolution has since been 
adopted by New York State 
dealers. 

Some manufacturers have ap- 
proved the plan—in principle 
There is no indication as yet, how- 
ever, that it will be generally 
adopted. And even if it ts gen 
erally adopted, it would be to 
much to expect that it will whisk 
away the used-car problem. But 
it should help—and anything that 
will help ought to receive serious 
consideration by the automotive 
industry. 

* * . 


News reports on developments 
in the book publishing industry 
these days come fast and often 
This, in the Schoolmaster’s opin- 
ion, is a healthy sign. Where 
there is news, there is activity; 
where there is activity, there is 
life, and where there is life, there 
is hope. With this syllogistic in- 
troduction, the Schoolmaster pre- 
sents the following bit of news 
from the book industry as reported 
by Harry Hansen in the New York 
World 

An innovation in bookselling 
which profits by experience with 
$1 books is being announced to the 
trade by Farrar & Rinehart, one 
of the houses which published orig 
inal books at $1 this year. Stanley 
Rinehart says that beginning jar- 
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Take My Advice 
Quit Gambling—Be Wise 
Save Your Money 


by refusing to engage men for your organization at fabulous salaries until the real 
value of their services is proven to you. There is no good reason for staking your 
money on supposed wizards who frequently step into important positions on mere 
nerve and superinduced credentials, and who soon prove to be but flat tires. A 
man of character with real executive ability knows exactly what he can do and the 
kind of position he can fill successfully. He will readily accept an opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability and fitness for a particular job for a nominal salary without 
expecting a firm to gamble on him with the regular salary that the position pays. 
Generally the proper man for the job is not too broke to be able to work for a brief 
period at a nominal salary until he has proven himself. If | felt that | could fill a 
certain vacancy satisfactorily, | would gladly avail myself of the opportunity to prove 
my fitness without expecting a firm to gamble on me, regardless of the amount of 
initial salary. Under no circumstances would | attempt to fill any kind of position 
without being positive that | am the man for it. 


lam on attorney, 34 years of age, a college graduate, married and have a small 
family. Have had a number of years of practical experience in both legal and 
commercial fields and am now seeking a worth-while per tec cial con- 
nection. Am located in Washington, D. C. but | would go wherever it might be 





necessary, and would not be adverse to travelling to a limited extent. 


Having had extensive promotional sales experience coupled with a broad diversified 
business experience, | am sure of being able to make the grade of assistant or di- 
visional sales-manager or of a special contact-man with difficult tasks assigned, the 
performance of which generally requires tact, diplomacy, courage, initiative and 
sound business judgment. ! am naturally a hard worker, alert, ambitious, resource- 


. 





ful, sincere, conscientious, patient, analytical, versatile, and p a fair 
of horse-sense with a natural acumen for business. | am entirely capable for various 
important posts in a business organization, especially in a sales development de- 
partment. Altho | have averaged close to $10,000. a year, | will consider a lesser 
figure with a conditional bonus arrangement with the right organization. Would 
be glad to hear from a progressive and well rated firm which has an important 
position to be filled and does not wish to gamble its money on supposed wizards. 
Needless to mention that my character and qualifications will bear close investigation. 


If your organization has no vacancy in any department for a capable executive 


who is not a wizard, some friend or client of yours who perhaps has such vacancy 
will more than likely appreciate your directing his attention to this “Ad.” 


Address “E,” Box 248, Printers’ Ink 
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3rd MAN 
Wanted 


—Advertising Agency 
Account Executive 


There’s two of us. We enjoy 
complete recognition. Founded in 
Chicago in 1900. We don’t need 
money, prestige or courage—but 
we do seek a third man who is in 
a position to command a financial 
interest and can match our ae 
sition with something more tangible 

than experience and good faith. | 

Address “‘C,’’ Box 246 
Printers’ Ink 























Cover the 
Country’s Sawmills 


fully by telling your story in 
this one paper that covers practi- 
cally all worth-while lumber 
manufacturers in all producing 
sections at one advertising cost 
Ask for our circular, “Sawmills 
that cut 90% of the lumber.” 


Armerican fiumberman 


CHICAGO 
Est. 1873 














THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 


91% of them 


take the 
St. Paul Dispatch 
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uary 1 all novels of romance, mys- 
tery and adventure will be pub- 
lished at $2. The price will be 
kept at $2 for six months, after 
which the book will be reissued 
at $1. This will give booksellers 
an opportunity to reach both the 
regular reader who buys new books 
as they appear and those who buy 
reprints at a saving. There is pos- 
sibility that after another six 
months they will go into the 75- 
cent reprints. 

This move recognizes what |hias 
become apparent—that there arc 
strata of book buyers, just as ther: 
are first-price and bargain buvers 
in all commodities. In the past, $2 
books have usually been left to run 
their course by the original pub- 
lisher. The new arrangement gives 
the publisher an opportunity to de- 
velop the sales of his book in sev- 
eral classes. 


H. V. Stoddard with “ 
Review” 
H. V. Stoddard, for several years with 
the Montreal office of the Consolidated 
Press, Ltd., Toronto, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Saturday 
Review, Montreal. 


Saturday 


L. S$. Wallace Joins Landstrom 


Furniture 
L. S. Wallace, formerly president and 
— manager of the Berkey & Gay 


urniture Company, Grand _ Rapids, 
Mich., has joined the Landstrom Furni- 
ture Corporation, Rockford, IIl., as vice- 
president. 


New Account to Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawford 


The Kinite Corporation, Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of steel alloy, has appointed 
Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its acdver- 
tising account. Business papers will be 
used, 


Appoints Redfield-Coupe 


Fruit Products, Inc., Belleville, N. J., 
has appointed Redfield- “Coupe, Inc., New 
York adveftising agency, to direct the 
advertising of its Délice Napoleon cher- 
ries, glacéd fruits, preserves and other 
products, 
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The Man Who Never 
Sees Visitors 


A’ little man who 
doesn’t care to meet 
strangers. 


Even at home his wife 
has trouble in making him 
step out once in a long 
while to a dance or a bridge 
party. 


At the factory he has a 
little office far away from 
the reception hall. 


He has no prejudice 
against salesmen from 
publications, agencies, 
lithograph companies or 
paper concerns. 


It just happens that he is 
temperamentally unfitted 
to meet strangers or hear 
their stories. 


It also happens that he 
is a keen analyst, a director 
in the company, a man 
whose judgment is re- 
spected and admired. 


When it comes to spend- 
ing money for anything in 
the way of sales promotion, 
he sits at an important 
place at the conference 


table. 


He is a great reader, a 
keen searcher for facts and 
incidents. 


The one way for a seller 
to reach him is with con- 
sistent advertising in his 
favorite business publica- 
tion, which happens (as 
you may have guessed) to 
be PrinTERs’ INK. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS 
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To Magazine 
Publishers 


We are in position to take 
on one more publication 
up to 150,000 circulation, 
that can go to press from 
the tenth to the twentieth 
of each month. 


We offer the advantages 
and saving of a well 
equipped city publication 
plant in a small town. 


Over-night mail service 
from New York City and 
Boston. 


The 
WILLARD PRESS 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


Publication Printers 





TO AN EXECUTIVE 


Who will need a right hand man for a 
come back in 1931 in relieving him of 
the respons sibilities of sales management 
advertising, and marketing One who 
knows national markets. Able to hande 
a sales organization with smoothness 
Practical in all his decisions. (Creden- 
tials of the highest standing. 38 years 
old, Christian. Salary requirements fair 
Ready for the assignment now Address 
“B,”’ Box 245, Printers’ Ink 











One Man Advertising 
Agency, 


with splendid background would like 
to merge with group enjoying na- 
tional, general business. Have some 
business now, more in sight. “G,’ 
Box 249, Printers’ Ink 











Sales Promotion Man Desires 
Connection in 


THE SOUTH 


10 years’ experience creating a public 
consciousness of a product and educating 
them in terms of its service. Age 32, 
educated, married, Protestant, accustomed 
to assuming responsibility. Mother’ s health 
makes change necessary. Initial salary 
moderate. ‘‘D,” Box 247, Printers’ Ink. 
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| Bankers May Make Mergers 
But What Happens? 


job for the banker 
there is a job for the industrial 1 
ager. One of the mistakes of 1929 
the belief that hugeness of enter; 
could, of itself, make for economic mar 
agement. Mergers were engineere: 
bankers, some of whom having 
neered, sought to manage. ( 
quences have not demonstrated 
concentration of enterprise has 
economic or that it has contribute 
stability in market values neede 
the present period of unsettlement 
The foregoing sums up a revie\ 
mergers and their relation to the 
ent business situation which was 
subject of an address by Dr. Ha 
Stonier at the One-Day Sales Exec 
tives’ Conference held by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. An_ unfortu 
nate situation in 1929, he reasoned, was 
the folly in the belief that huge: 
or bigness alone constituted an answer 
to the problems of the time, and 
mergers would bring about a soluti 
economic needs. 
Bigness has yet to demonstrate 
it can be economic, he said. It has 
to demonstrate it in railroading, w 
merger and consolidation have bee 
effect longest; it has yet to demonst: 
it in banking, and it has yet to der 
strate it in industry. Ten 
industrial mergers, which 
had in mind, in the high of 
sented a stock valuation of 
four hundred million dollars. This val 
ation on November 17 was only 
billion, eight hundred million dol 
Some of this valuation, he said, 
fallen off 91 per cent 
“A merger,” said Dr. 
or may not be an economic 
pending upon one essential fa 
what about its management? Too 1 
of these mergers have been throwr 
gether without consideration to 
agement. The theory of merger is 
when you throw together these 
enterprises, you can employ 
management That is the theory « 
that theory will work if you work 
“But on the other hand,” he 
tinued, “a great many mergers 
been thrown together by financiers 
bankers if you please, and these ba: 
have stepped in and fired a lot 
dustrial managers, and they, the 
ers have tried to run it. 
“Remember,” cautioned Dr. Stonier 
“T have a high regard for banking 
there is a job for the banker and 
is a job for the industrial manager 
the banker cannot hope to be the 
trial manager.” 
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t 
To introduce a product, make it known to 
millions and make a profit while you re 
doing it. That’s direct selling. For full 
information, 
Headquarters, 


CO., 830 Enquirer Bidg., Cincinnati, 
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Advocates Battling Depression An Open Letter 
as a Competitor 

nationally famous Business De- to all who may need 
m is the most successfully adver- 

institution in the United States 

according to Ralph Hitz, manag Such a Man 

rector of the Hotel New Yorker, 

idressed the annual convention of 


lissouri-Kansas-Oklahoma Hotel As- Gentlemen— 


n, held at Kansas City on Decem- 


something like twelve months,” I will be available Jan- 


d, “this ‘unknown’ has been so 


sfully ‘sold’ to you and me and | ; 
rest of the American public that uary first for a connection 


on the tongues of all of us. It P 
well known today as the Ford as Sales Manager of 
Ivory soap, Campbell's soup or Account Executive. My 
y's chewing gum.” . 
Hitz suggested thinking of the qualifications and experi- 
ss depression, so far as American | 
ss is concerned, as a highly suc- ence follow— 
competitor. He further advocated 
ng this competition on its own 
is by increasing advertising * Age forty-two. 
ng into the problems of hotel ad- 
ng, Mr. Hitz expressed his belief | : : 
tel advertising is in its infancy. | . Married, no children. 
hotel business, he pointed out, 
what is contenant to a “dis- . Health excellent. 
n” problem. | 
real problem,”’ he said in ex- . Have had only two 
ning this, “is that we have no dis- | connections in sev- 
tion If a man in Salt Lake City | 
n his morning paper that The enteen years. 
Yorker has comforts and attractions J 
his fondest fancies, he doesn’t | . Nine years as auto- 
home, pack a few necessities and mobile salesman and 
train for New York.” l . 
pointed out that, while a man sales executive. 
t anywhere can buy,a box of candy, 7: 
tam Austin car, or bronze elevator le Eight years as 
r have them sent to hin while national account ex- 


enthusiasm is hot, a hotel can sell : 
ms only on its premises, and hotel ecutive and sales 


sing may not have a chance to manager of a large 
sults until months after it has been force of advertising 


¢ again we have what is essen- salesmen. 


in advertising problem,” said Mr. 

“We must aaike our copy distine- . Have traveled ex- 

far more Gatinctive than the soap tensively and will go 
turer’s—because we have a more 

t selling job. We must not only | anywhere opportu- 
hearing in the midst of heavy nity beckons. 

tising competition but we must 
an enthusiasm which may have . Possess very thor- 


mer for six months or a year 
s a tremendous span between con ough knowledge of 


ind purchase in our advertising.’ modern merchandis- 
— ing methods. 


Higgin Manufacturing Company, 
rt, Ky., metal screens and weather | 


has appointed the Archer Adver- Possibly a chat, or in- 


¢ Company, Cincinnati, to direct its 


sing account. Magazines, business terchange of correspon- 


ind direct mail will be used. 








— dence might be of 


MEDICAL COPY mutual benefit. 


AND 


MEDICAL ART Address “J,” 
eee Box 100, 
“H,” Box 91, Printers’ Ink Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ INK” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 





Chicago Publishers Representative of 
proven ability is in a position to handle 
another trade publication on commis- 
sion basis. Established office. Box 
312, Printers’ Ink, Chicago. 


BUSINESS PAPER in large and ac- 
tive field for sale at very low price 
due to other interests of present pub- 
lisher. Very low price for immediate 
action. Box 317, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE COMPANY, 
well established, located in Detroit, serv- 
ing retailers internationally with news- 
paper copy offers substantial interest. 
$3,000 will handle. Box 304, P 


OUR CLIENT WILL BUY TRADE 
PAPER OPERATING AT PROFIT— 
Or ons SHOWING GREAT PROM. 

VEN THOUGH NOT NOW 
SHOWING A PROFIT. Box 301, P. I. 


DESE SPACE 
Creative Art Service has space to let— 
to advertising man. He may take advan- 
tage of our trade connections or work 
independently — reasonable and _ reliable. 
Box 318, Printers’ Ink. 


New York territory available to pub- 
lisher representative for well-established 
aviation monthly. Not a trade journal. 
Established magazine devoted to general 
aviation news. Individual with one other 
uncompetitive medium preferred. Com- 
mission, Box 323, Printers’ Ink. 




















Publishers Representative — located in 
Los Angeles, California, to cover that 
territory and vicinity for a leading radio 
trade journal, issued monthly. Field has 
been exploited and awaits development. 
Suitable arrangements may be made by 
addressing Box 313, Printers’ Ink. 


High Grade Monthly Publication or 
House Organ wanted by well equipped 
printing plant in central New York. 25 
to 100 thousand edition, in 2 or 3 colors 
—requiring exceptional typography and 
presswork. Can handle art work, lay- 
out and engravings if advisable. Box 
302, Printers’ Ink. 


FOR SALE 

A complete set of bound volumes of 
Printers’ Ink Weekly—Jan. 4, 1912 to 
June 26, 1930. Also bound volumes of 
Printers’ Ink Monthly—July, 1926 to 
June, 1930. Good condition. For par- 
ticulars, address J. A. Kappes, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Ashland 9560. 











@ How To Climb the Ladder @ 


Confidentially consult Walter A. Lowen, 
formerly with “C & H” and other 44's. 
Attractive opportunities listed daily for 
experienced agency personnel. Positions 
advertised under box numbers are also 
frequent listed with us. Register Free, 

-2 P.M. Vocational Bureau, Inc., 
105 W. 40th St., N. ¥. C., PENna. 5389, 





General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrol- 
lers, Treasurers, other snpertant 
men have for twelve (12) year 
engaged us to negotiate new 
nections. INDIVIDUAL. C ONF 1 
DENTIAL. Not an employment 
agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fiftl 
Ave. at 44th St. Established 1919 





Muncy Placement Service 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives—Craftsmen—J uniors 
Secretaries—Clerical 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Caledonia 2611 
Elizabeth Muncy for 10 years in charge 

of employment bureau of AAAA. 





HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, good education, who can 
write, knows ‘something of advertising 
and printing Fe for job in New 
York City. end details and salary ex- 
pected to Box 307, 





Printers’ Ink. 





Art Director—Salesman to represent a 
high-grade organization of illustrative 
photography in your own city. A good 
chance to cash in on this method of il- 
lustration. Address Box 305, P. I. 


TYPOGRAPHIC SALESMEN 


We are willing to make suitable terms to 
the man who is doing $40,000 business a 
year. Write fully. x 308 P. I. 


Chicago Resident Wanted—To prepare 
booklets, bulletins and releases for conser- 
vative, influential national association, pay- 
ing whatever salary necessary to secure 
capable person. Only college graduates 
considered. State salary required, age, and 
experience. Send photograph—will return 
if requested. Applications considered « 

fidential. Box 311, P. I. Chicago Oifice. 
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Manager—publisher for successful A.B.C. 
thly trade paper—must be thoroughly 
perienced and capable supervising all 
jepartments. Write fully experience and 
lary expected. Box 322, Printers’ Ink. 
Wanted—Experienced advertising 
salesman for afternoon daily in city 
of 25,000 in Missouri. State salary 
and qualifications. Box 303, P. 
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COPY WRITER who is splendid layout 
man; national, mail order, direct mail 
outstanding experience largest accounts; 
accustomed to handle difficult problems 
without supervision. Box 316, 


VERSATILE FREE-LANCE ARTIST 
ABLE TO RENDER CO-OPERATIVE 
SERVICE TO ADVERTISERS OR 
COUNSELORS. FRED ALBERT, 307 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., Bogardus 2466. 








Advertising Agency, in New York City, 
small, recognized, offers fine opportunity 
to young copy-contact man, in “‘new busi- 
ness” department. Essentials: experience, 
sound grasp advertising and merchandis- 
ing practice, college education, good per- 
sonality plus desire and ability to rise 
much above the average. Modest salary 
and commission to start. Write com- 
letely; your confidence will be respected. 
- 320, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL MAN—A position is 
open for a man who can show successful 
record in the sale of books and obtaining 
magazine circulation by mail. Position 
requires hard work, intelligent effort, 
persistence and ingenuity. Theorists and 
those lacking requisite or comparable 
experience need not apply. State age, 
experience, salary desired and other in- 
formation to help us decide whether 

erview is desirable. Box 321, P. I. 


SALES MANAGERS 
Can Become Distributors 


Manufacturer of national reputation 
with large resources has an unusual op- 
aie nity for business men capable of 
organizing and managing efficient sales 
force 

Exclusive agency in various counties 
and States now open on patented office 

alty, revolutionary in scope, and 
greatly needed by industrial plants, pub- 
lic institutions, wholesale shippers and 
every office. 

All sales financed by us until mutually 
satisfied of ultimate success. Then, small 
investment for stock of fast moving mer- 
chan lise will be necessary. Large, per- 

ent income assured on repeat busi- 








y men accustomed to earning an- 
nually $2,500 to $4,000 and better, and 
who can meet above qualifications need 
apply. No attention to applications unless 
qualifications, references, territory de- 
sired, etc., are furnished in confidence. 
Advise when you are ready to part. 
P. 0. Box 72, Varick St. Sta., N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ESTABLISHED free lance artist desires 
one additional account. Versatile experi- 
ence: modern, figure, color, design, lay- 
out, lettering. Myron X. Jonas, 154, Nas- 
sau Street, New York, Beekman- 3 7425. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALESMAN—S years’ experience selling 
posters and outdoor advertising to local 
and national advertisers, 5 years as ter- 
ritory representative for automobile man- 
ufacturer and 5 years selling tires and 
accessories. Age 37 years, college grad- 
wate and married. Will go anyw 

Box 306, Printers’ Ink. 

















Young Man—10 years’ newspaper experi- 
ence, advertising, editorial. an write, 
sell, create ideas; knows copy, news, pub- 
licity. Position with agency, publisher, or 
industrial concern. Box 319, P. I. 


MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIIL— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi- 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 315, P. I. 


Advertising Assistant Available 
Experience: 3 years with “top’’ agency, 
2 years department store, 1 year adver- 
tising production. Copy, visuals, plan, 
production. University graduate. vow 
employed. Low salary. Box 314, P. I. 











Direct Mail Advertising Manager—28 
and married. Ten concentrated years’ di- 
rect mail experience with printer, direct- 
mail advertising agency, letter shop, 
educational institutions, correspondence 
course, dealer helps, editing house organs, 
purchasing of printing, correspondence 
supervisor, assistant to advertising man- 
ager. At present employed at $4,000 a 
year—but wish to change about Jan. Ist. 
N. Y. only. Box 309, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Young Englishman desires position as 
advertising manager for concern, pre- 
ferably industrial. Conversant with Eng. 
and Amer. merchandising. 
EDUCATION—Eng. Univ. Majored Eco- 


nomics. 

EXPERIENCE—1 year selling, 2 years 
advertising mgr. (Eng.) 2 years selling 6 
months newspaper (Amer.). Now em- 
ployed as newspaper ad writer. Age 27, 
single. Details, samples and references 
furnished upon request. Box 310 P. 1. 
Chicago office. 


|| BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders Bt cost. The 
Weekly holding seven to nine 
copies is $1.25, postpaid, and the 
Monthly holding six copies $2.00, 
postpaid. These binders are an at- 
tractive addition to any desk or 
library. 
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impressing pros pects everywhere] 





Show Him How to Answer 


When salesmen know the best way to answer 
objections, they bring in more business. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind make it easy 
to show the men how to handle this most dif- 
ficult part of the sale. 


You can show them, too, how to present your 
product in the way thai experience has proven 
to be most effective; or you can illustrate the 
quality features of your product so that they 
will be indelibly impressed on their minds. 


Outstanding selling organizations use this method 
to give all their salesmen clear pictures of how 
their best men sell—and reach them all at one 
time. It costs remarkably little, and is sup- 
ported by national field service. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms— Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 
New York, Chanin Bidg.—Detroit, General Motors Bidg.— 


Cleveland, Hanna Blidg.—Dayton, Reibold Bidg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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CHICAGO’S 
LOOP 
DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


during November 


placed 


119,958 


lines of advertising in the 
Chicago Tribune than in any 
other Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WURLUS GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, November, 
1930—in excess of 815,000 Daily; 
1,080,000 Sunday. 
































